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THE POST OFFICE NEXT 


T the beginning of the New Year the railway 
» companies showed how, in theory at least, they 
have accepted the unanswerable argument which we 
have advanced for lowering the railway rates for the 
transport of human food. They have come out with a 
new seale which, indeed, does not go so far as might have 
been expected, but, nevertheless, may be accepted as a 
movement in the right direction. Broadly speaking, the 
new charges are still 50 per cent. above those that obtained 
before the war, compared with 75 per cent. till this change 
was made. Considering the general fall in expenditure 
and the economies to be effected by amalgamation, the 
country cannot be satisfied without a 33} per cent. reduction 
instead of the: 25 per cent. offered. 

New rates are set forth very clearly and usefully in a 
booklet issued by the Great Western Railway ; other railways 
may issue similar booklets, but this is the only one we have 
seen. Provision is made for cheaper rates for butter, cream, 
eggs, honey, flowers, seeds (garden and agricultural), fruit, 
vegetables, mushrooms, fresh meat, game, dead poultry 
and dead rabbits by passenger train. Rapid transport is 
a great advantage in regard to these articles, most of which 
are perishable ; nor do we complain that hot-house stuff 
is not included. The new scientific gardeners who are 
taking up the growing of choice grapes and other luxuries 
for the table are in agreement that for them the matter of 
transport is a personal one. Their goods, being expensive 
and very liable to deterioration if not sold while they are 
fresh, are most conveniently taken to market by motor, 
Railway trains are very seldom run to suit the hour at which 
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town markets open, while the motor can be timed to arrive 
at a given hour. In the booklet is a most valuable list of 
farmers and others who are prepared to forward agricultural 
and dairy produce direct to the consumer. It is instructive 
to notice how the counties vary in regard to the goods they 
are ready to send. Practically everyone among those 
whose names are given for the county of Berkshire offers 
to send eggs; the exceptions are that a Reading grower 
sends only cut flowers and fruit in season, and another 
from the same town offers only vegetables on a large scale. 
One or two offer to send poultry as well as eggs. If we 
come to Buckinghamshire the offers are chiefly of poultry, 
though there are one or two who offer fruit and eggs, and 
others are prepared to send eggs, butter, cream, fruit, poultry, 
rabbits and vegetables. When we come to distant places, 
such as Cornwall, butter figures very largely. Out of 
thirty-one sellers only four do not include butter. The 
reason, of course, is that if the farmer is near enough to 
a large town he will obtain a better price for milk in its 
natural state than when it is worked up into butter. Many 
of our readers will be glad to learn that Devonshire also 
has a large list of those willing to sell butter as well as 
other dairy and garden produce. In Dorset the farmers 
confine themselves mostly to eggs, poultry and rabbits. 
What we have said will give a fair impression of the produce 
that the farmers are prepared to send direct to the consumer, 
but anyone who wishes to obtain a sample or a regular supply 
should study the little booklet called ‘ Conveyance of Agri- 
cultural Farm and Dairy Produce—By Passenger Train,” 
which is given free. 

It will be fairly obvious that the Post Office will be 
practically obliged to lower their parcel rates also. A well 
informed expert, to whom we applied, has drawn up a little 
table which shows that the charges by passenger train are 
now considerably lower than those of the Post Office for 
any distance. We give his figures just as they stand : 


Weight. Railways Post Office 

O.R. Scale Scale. 
lb 6d. od 
2lb 7d. od 
3lb 8d. Is. od 
4lb gd. Is. od 
5lb 104. Is. od 
6lb rod. 18. 3d 
7b 11d. Is. 3d 
8lb 11d. Is. 3d 
glb Is. od. Is. 6d 
1olb Is. Id. 1s. 6d 
11lb Is. 2d. Is. 6d 


The Post Office will, no doubt, object that their revenue 
is not at present elastic and that the working of the G.P.O. 
during the past twelve months has not been remunerative 
owing to the lower rate of postage. ‘The past twelve months, 
however, cannot be taken as typical. They have been 
months of dulness, unemployment and bad trade. The object 
of the Government and of the country ought to be by all 
possible and legitimate means to revive activity in commerce. 
The small-holder or small farmer is more dependent on the 
parcel post than on railway carriage. His business is practi- 
cally a door-to-door one. Hence it is desirable, necessary 
even that he should have at least as favourable treatment 
from the Post Office as from the railway companies. It 
is a question far more important than that of making a 
profit from a department of the State; it means all the 
difference between a thriving and a decadent rural popula- 
tion. In these days a country like ours cannot afford to 
neglect agriculture. That was bad when our export trade 
was immense and the country was rich ; it would be insane 
now when a grave commercial shrinkage has to be faced by 
a country burdened with debt. 

The situation is one in which the Postmaster-General 
would be justified in taking his courage in both hands and, 
deficit or no deficit, reducing the parcel post to the figures 
we have suggested—threepence a pound and fourpence- 
for two pounds, and in proportion for heavier parcels. 





Our Frontispiece 


ADY URSULA BRUDENELL-BRUCE, whose portrait 

is the first full-page illustration in this issue of COUNTRY 

Lig, is the elder daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness- 
of Ailesbury. 
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HERE is an interesting, though rather depressing, 

article in the new number of the Journal of 

the Ministry of Agriculture, dealing with the 

Patrington Farm Settlement, the writer being 
Captain J. K. Hill, the Director of the Settlement. 
Particulars of the acreage were given by us in the 
early days; originally there were 2,363 acres, and 503 
acres more were acquired in 1919. We are told by the 
Director that a substantail profit was made in the first 
two years after the settlement was started, but since then, 
owing to the bad seasons and the agricultural depression, 
farming operations have resulted in a loss. Our opinion 
at the beginning, based on what was being accomplished 
elsewhere and after careful examination of the character 
and prospects of the Patrington Settlement, was that, 
undoubtedly, with economic management success should be 
attained. At the same time, there were certain elements 
that might possibly lead to failure. One could write with 
more certainty if Captain Hill or anyone else in authority 
would give the costings of the farm and a balance sheet 
showing where the falling off in income had occurred. 
The management was obviously done in a rather high and 
expensive style at the beginning. ‘The horses looked almost 
fit for the showyard, and there was a fleet of tractor-ploughs 
that seemed difficult to keep in repair. There was, indeed, 
plenty of ground for criticism ; but still, the scheme had 
many admirable features, and it would be interesting to 
find out whether these are constitutional or of a nature 
that would require constant amendment. 


[Hat the ground is good ground is proved by some of 
the returns mentioned by Captain Hill : “‘ In 1921, 585 
acres of wheat were harvested on the settlement, the highest 
yield per acre being just under g quarters of White Victor, 
ind a satisfactory average of 6 quarters was obtained from 
the autumn-sown wheat.” The wheat area was increased 
in 1922, but as the crops have not been threshed, com- 
oarisons cannot be made. In the present condition of things 
t would seem imperative that the wheat area should be 
liminished, as there is very little likelihood of prices being 
cemunerative in the coming year. The lesson must be 
arned that there are many other ways of employing land 
han that of growing wheat. This raises a very ticklish 
‘nd important question. Is it possible for officials to carry 
(n farming so as to make a profit? The answer need not 
necessarily cast any blame upon officials ; it is only according 
to human nature that those whose income is assured in 
any event do not throw the same energy, ingenuity and 
industry into their work as if it were conducted in their 
cwn interests. ‘They have a sense of security that really 
1s not good for any worker. Insecurity, leading to more 
pronounced effort, is best for him. It is a pity that the 
ex-Service men who practically compose the community 
cannot be organised into a co-partnership or co-operative 
society that would ultimately lead to their full possession 
of the land. 
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N this issue a correspondent raises a question about 
firing furze during the nesting season. He is speak- 
ing not in the interest of grouse or other game birds, 
but in favour of those small and beautiful bird inhabitants 
of the downland of whom it may be said, as of the lilies, 
“They toil not neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Most of them 
have what the lilies have not, namely, a pretty song. Our 
correspondent wrote from Dorset and, after writing to the 
Secretary of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
we approached the Clerk of the Dorset County Council 
for information in regard to the county in which our original 
correspondent lives. In both cases the replies were courte- 
ous and prompt, letters for which we thank the writers 
recognising that it is not their blame that the substance 
of what they have to say is not satisfactory to the bird lover. 
In nesting time the little birds depend upon the Malicious 
Damage Act of 1861, Section 16, in which it is an offence 
to set fire to any heath, gorse, furze or fern wheresoever 
the same may be growing. Obviously, that is too vague 
to operate efficiently. The question of firing downland 
needs more rigid treatment. In Dorset there is a list of 
birds that cannot be legally killed at any time of the year. 
Another list proclaims a close time between December 31st 
and September 1st for about a hundred different species ; 
a third list includes only woodcock, duck, snipe and golden 
plover, all of which are protected between the last day -of 
February and September 1st. The seventh clause might 
apply, as it orders the prosecution of anyone who destroys 
the eggs of any species of wild bird in certain districts. 
Instead of all this roundabout legislation, would it not be 
well to have a short Act defining a reasonable breeding 
time for birds of the moor and down, and making it illegal 
to fire the gorse or the fern during it ? 


THE SONG OF THE WREN. 


I cannot say why, nor do I know how, 
But, with all that has happen’d since then and now, 
Not a note has there chang’d in the song of the wren 
Since I was a boy and others were men. 

NorMAN C. GOULD, 


"[ HOSE who consider that the era of horse transport— 

at any rate, so far as the Army is concerned—is over 
must be surprised to see that the War Office have recently 
been considering a new form of G.S. wagon, designed to 
increase the load to be carried in proportion to the personnel 
required for its control, and vice versa. The distribution 
of the load so as to decrease the draught is the principle of 
the experiments. This, the inventor of the device claims, 
can be achieved by hitching together two ordinary wagons 
of the two-wheeled type, which, on the level, can be drawn 
by the same number of horses as is required for one. On 
coming to a gradient the trailer cart is pitched forward 
and downward by means of a specially designed draw-bar 
(the only constructional part of the invention), so that 
the centre of the rear load shifts to the position where it 
places the minimum strain on the horse or horses. Thus, 
no additional draught is required on hills where, with the 
ordinary wagons, it would be demanded. The idea is 
said to have originated in efforts to lighten the load for 
horses on a farm ; and if the device prove successful, farmers 
might with great advantage take a leaf out of the Army’s 
book, even if the War Office decide that, for them, motor 
transport serves all the purposes they require. 


HE news that H.M.S. Dreadnought has gone to the 
shipbreakers will come as a shock to many. ‘Those 

of us who remember the stir which her completion in 1907 
caused will not be unmoved. Since the launch of La 
Gloire, the first ironclad, by the French in 1859, no ship 
has so profoundly influenced the policies of naval construc- 
tion. In fame she is equalled only by Nelson’s Victory, 
and though she did not achieve such signal glory in battle, 
her whole period of service has been famous. The feverish 
seven years that preceded the war were the period of her 
and her class’s glory, and her launching was the signal, indeed 
the means, for Germany’s-admitted policy of rivalry. Until 
that date the German Fleet had consisted of the lighter 
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sort of vessels ; but with the adoption of the Dreadnought 
type the race of naval estimates began. Her invention gave 
England an advantage in the race which, however disagree- 
able it proved at the time, led, if not to supremacy directly, 
to the next stage, the evolution of the battle-cruiser class 
which, so far as big ships are concerned, was the determining 
factor in our naval supremacy during the war. Thus the 
Dreadnought was out of date even before she had the chance 
of proving her value ; but, if only for the sense of security 
which the class she initiated gave us ten years ago, we 
part with her with something deeper than regret. 


‘THE proposal to erect a monument to the late Walter 

Page, at one time during the war American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, is fully deserving of support. Page 
understood the true issues of the war better than any other 
whose knowledge has been put on record. He saw that 
the defeat of Great Britain would be the greatest disaster 
that could befall civilisation. He saw also that if Great 
Britain emerged from the war victorious, but exhausted 
physically and financially, civilisation might receive a blow 
from which it could not recover. ‘Thirdly, he recognised 
that if his own country, America, stood aside, the loss to 
civilisation would be immense. He had faith in his country- 
men, but his position was extremely difficult. There are 
always a great many people in America fond of deriding 
and humbling Great Britain. There is in American society 
a very considerable admixture of the German element ; 
and, although the great republic has a wonderful power 
of subduing its new members and infusing into them the 
American spirit, there still remains a vast Hun-American 
influence directed against this country. Page, who was the 
incarnation of candour, disguised nothing from himself. 
He played his noble game with patience and self-restraint, 
never relaxing in his friendship for this country, nor in 
his determination to bring America in on our side. There 
was no self-seeking in his motive. His actions sprang 
only in part from a love of England that had increased 
enormously since his arrival in London, but more than 
anything else from his conviction that a German victory 
would have entailed a huge step backward in all that made 
for liberty and the spirit of progress which were so dear to 
him. He is, therefore, well worthy of the posthumous 
honour which is contemplated. 


[ N the world of publishing Mr. John Murray, who has 

just celebrated his jubilee as a publisher, inherited a 
great tradition and is still making a great record. He 
tells us that he started in Albemarle Street in 1873 just 
after he took his degree at Oxford, and very interesting is 
his bird’s-eye view of the changes that have taken place in 
publishing since that time. The art of placing books has 
grown enormously, and with it the number of men employed. 
There were no country travellers when Mr. John Murray 
started. The provincial work was all done through Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall, who certainly have not been super- 
seded, although Mr. John Murray says that he employs 
five times the number of men in book distribution that 
he had at the beginning of his career. He has had to deal 
with a fine list of authors, including Darwin, Borrow, 
Dean Milman, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Campbell and Dean 
Stanley—of whom he states that his handwriting was a terror 
to the printer. That kind of terror frightens the printer 
no more, as the task of deciphering bad writing has devolved 
upon the typist instead. John Murray may well re- 
joice in the fact that the house has always been governed 
by one of the same name since the first John Murray 
travelled south from the habitat of the tribe in Scotland. 
He was a MacMurray, but discarded the Mac. Since then 
the great house has never been without a John Murray at 
the head of the business. Providence so far has been very 
kind in providing for each a John. Not Amurath an Amu- 
rath succeeds, but John Murray John Murray. 


A\T the end of this week there should be some very good 

and interesting golf at Rye, when the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society holds its annual match-play 
tournament. The winner has the honour of appending 
the ball with which he played to the “ President’s putter,” 
a wooden putter of distinguished Scottish ancestry that 
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belonged in turn to the late Hugh Kirkaldy and to Mr, 
John Low, now the President of the Society. The fied 
is only a small one, but it is exceedingly strong for all thet, 
since it comprises Mr. Holderness, the present Amateur 
Champion, Mr. Tolley, Mr. Wethered, Mr. de Mon:- 
morency, Mr. Hooman and several other very good players. 
Anyone who enters may be tolerably sure that he will 
encounter few of those “ rabbits’ who sometimes make 
the way through the first round or two of a tournament 
a comparatively easy one, but will have to fight hard from 
the very start. The course at Rye is, moreover, just as 
severe a test of golf as anyone can desire, especially in the 
wintry gales that usually accompany this tournament. 
So far Mr. Holderness has succeeded in winning in each 
of the three years in which the putter has been played for— 
a very remarkable achievement, quite comparable in merit 
to his victory at Prestwick last year. 


SEPARATION. 


Your feet were fashioned for strange paths, my dear, 
And dimly I begin to understand 
That they must lead you very far from here. 


Homeless as yet, vagrant and woodland-wild 
The heart of you, the little Pagan heart— 
And I may do no more than love it, child. 


Or—loving it so truly—may I dare 

To pray just one small anxious prayer to you ? 

Then—take care of yourself, oh! please take care. 
BO: fF. 


"THE last Rugby trial match must have been either a 

great comfort or a great disappointment to the Selection 
Committee, according to their point of view. The team 
representing the ‘‘ Rest” cut so secondary a figure that 
the Selectors had no other course than that of choosing the 
“England” side practically en bloc. Thus they were 
spared some trouble. At the same time, there was not much 
in the play at Twickenham to assure them that their team 
of veterans is really a sound one. A brilliant one at times 
it almost certainly is, and capable of great things, but so 
was the side that went down with such a crash against 
Wales last year, and it is certain that no such liberties can 
be taken with impunity against the Welshmen as were 
sometimes taken against the disorganised “‘ Rest” on 
Saturday. ‘Twickenham, however, is a very different place 
from Cardiff. There is neither the mud there nor the 
frantic enthusiasm of Welsh patriotism, which are so valuable 
to Welsh sides, and England has never yet lost to Wales 
on this particular ground. On the whole, we may expect 
a fine, level, hard-fought match, and the dryer the ground 
the better for the home side. 


A LITTLE book called “The Cynic’s Cyclopedia,” 
by “ Celt,” and published by Hutchinson and Co., 
seems to make good the saying “ Because thou art virtuous 
shall there be no more cakes and ale ?”’ Some of the best 
definitions are good because of their absence of cynicism 
such as that of a Lady—‘ A woman who always remembers 
others, and never forgets herself.’”” Something is to be said 
in these days about the three-word definition of Labour— 
“Talking about work”; and Laundry—“ A place where 
good clothes go and come back mangled ’’—has just tha‘ 
delightful ambiguity which is the hall-mark of good wit. 
The cynic in the author comes out very much in his legal! 
efforts, such as: Law—‘A machine for proving the 
adage ‘from him that hath not shall be taken even that 
which he hath,’” and Lawyer—‘ A man who _ induces 
two others to strip for a fight, and then runs off with their 
clothes.” A Liberal is defined as ‘“‘ A politician who works 
to replace existing evils with others.” Altogether there is a 
wonderful knowledge of human nature in our good cynic. 


“ CHILDREN PLAYING AT SOLDIERS,” painted 

by Morland probably about the time of his marriage, 
is among the most charming of his works and was engraved 
by Keating in 1788. Between then and 1792 over a hundred 
pictures by Morland were engraved, for which he received 
on an average four or five guineas “‘ and his drink.” 
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OLD BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY 


By Proressor C. H. REILLY. 





THE OLD FORECOURT. 
Full of the dignity of the early eighteenth century. 


HAT Country Lire, after dealing on December 30th 
with the modern buildings in Piccadilly, is able to-day to 
publish excellent photographs of the great gateway and 
colonnaded court of Old Burlington House, which were 
destroyed in 1866 by Charles Barry when he partially 
rebuilt Burlington House and left it in its present condition, 
is a very interesting thing to all lovers of eighteenth century 
English architecture. This arched gateway is a remarkably 
fine piece of work, and it seems a pity, even to make room for 
the Royal Society and other learned bodies, that it and the 
colonnade behind should ever have been removed. I am told 
that the stones remain in existence to-day, carefully numbered 
and stored. Let us hope the publication of these photographs 
will induce someone to re-erect them in his park, as Temple Bar 
was re-erected at Theobalds. 
Colin Campbell, who came to London from Scotland early 
in the eighteenth century as a protégé of the Duke of Argyll, 
published drawings of them, both archway and colonnade, 





A QUADRANT OF THE COLONNADE. 
Possibly by Leoni before Colin Campbell was called in. 


” 


in the third volume of his “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” together 
with his design for the fine simple front of the old house, most of 
which is still embodied in Barry’s elevation to the central Royal 
Academy block. In his introduction describing his plates 
he says, under the heading “ Burlington House, Piccadilly,” 
“the following designs of my invention are contained in two 
single and one double Plate. In the first you have the general 
Plan of the House and Offices ; the Stables were built by another 
architect before I had the Honour of being called to his Lord- 
ship’s Service, which obliged me to make the Offices opposite 
conformable to them : The Front of the House, the Conjunction 
from thence to the Offices, the great Gate and Street Wall 
were all designed and executed by me.” I quote this because 
there seems always some doubt about any building erected 
and paid for by Robert Boyle, Earl of Burlington. So great 
was the latter’s fame, as a virtuoso and expert in architecture, 
among his contemporaries, that they were wont to attribute 
to him the actual design of his buildings, which probably, as 
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THE OUTER FACE OF COLIN CAMPBELL’S GATEWAY. 








THE GREAT GATE ON PICCADILLY WHERE THE COLONNADES JOIN THE 
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CAMPBELL’S PICCADILLY 


From ‘“ Vitruvius Britannicus.” 


Sir Reginald Blomfield suggests, he merely paid 
for. Walpole says “ under the auspices of Lord 
Burlington and Lord Pembroke Architecture 
recovered its genuine lustre. The former, the 
Apollo of the Arts, found a proper priest in the 
person of Mr. Kent.” Colin Campbell here, 
however, distinctly claims the work as his own 
and fixes the date of its erection at 1717. He 
goes on to say: “In the next Plate you have 
the Great Gate, adorned with four # columns 
of the Dorick Order, two feet in diameter 
agreeable to the Colonnade in the Court.” These 
latter words “agreeable to the colonnade ” do 
perhaps suggest that the colonnade itself was by 
a different hand to that of the archway, and 
looking at the photographs closely, particularly 
those of the interior showing the junction of the 
arch block with the colonnade, I think a slightly 
different character is visible. There is a finer, 
if less vigorous, finish to the colonnade ;_ note the 
capping mould to the small wing walls containing 
the steps. It has, indeed, been suggested that 
Leoni, the architect of so many fine buildings in 
Lancashire, whom Lord Burlington brought from 
Rome to England to help him with an edition 
of “ Vitruvius,” was responsible for it. If Leoni 
really designed the colonnade, no doubt it was 
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COLIN CAMPBELL’S. ELEVATION, 
From ‘“ Vitruvius Britannicus.”’ 
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suggested to him by Bernini’s great Doric colonnade at St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Whether he was the author of the 
colonnade or not, however, the archway and the colonnade 
together make a magnificent piece of work, full of the 
stately dignity of the early eighteenth century. If Lord 
Burlington has had, in the light of later knowledge, to be 
dethroned from the position of an actual designer of 
architecture, he remains, nevertheless, a great and inspiring 
patron, and these structures together make a worthy approach 
to the residence of the “ Apollo of the Arts.” Indeed, no fore- 
court in London to-day contains their equal. Sir William 
Chambers was not exaggerating when he pronounced it “ one 
of the finest pieces of architecture in England.” Specking 
of this very colonnade, we have, too, Horace Walpole’s statement 
as to how it affectedhim when he saw it for the first time. It 
was in the early morning after a dance in the old house. ‘ Soon 
after my return from Italy [ was invited to a ball at Burlington 
House,” he says. ‘‘ As I passed under the gate by night it 
did not strike me. At daybreak, looking out of the windows 
to see the sunrise, I was surprised with the vision of the colon- 
nade that fronted me. It seemed one of those edifices in fairy 
tales that are raised by genii in a night-time.” Well, though 
Walpole’s opinions on architecture are not always to be relied 
on—witness his disparagement of the work of Robert Adam 
and his own eccentricities at Strawberry Hill—and may have 
been even less than usually so when his romantic temperament 
had been tested by a long night’s entertainment, yet one can well 
imagine how strangely remote and dignified this carved and colon- 
naded court, with its rich yet solemn entrance, must have appeared 
even in the Piccadilly of those days. Such architecture as these 
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photographs show seems to reveal, not only the different mentality 
one might expect after a lapse of two centuries, but such as 
almost betokens a different and finer race. Compare the eight- 
eenth century screen of columns for a moment with the twentieth 
century one on to Piccadilly Hotel. Progress, indeed, seems 
sadder thing than even Dean Inge imagines it to be. 

If we compare carefully the photographs with Campbell’: 
published drawings we may note many improvements in the 
execution. There area vigour and freshness about the actua 
structure, especially in the carving, which the drawings do no* 
lead one to expect. The great scale, however, is there, anc 
the sturdy masculine character of the design which is particu- 
larly evident in the archway. The scale as well as the character 
which in the stalactite bosses on the columns closely follow 
Inigo Jones’ work, are well seen in the large illustration with the 
very Cockney figure in the foreground. This figure, with his 
hands in the top of his trousers, seems typical of the attitude 
of mid-Victorian London to great architecture. Such folk 
were obviously not to be unduly impressed by anything, let 
alone the work of their predecessors. Hence the destruction 
of this fine work to make way for something which seems to us 
to-day much more commonplace. It is of a piece with the spirit 
which still suffers hammered brass chandeliers in the fine 
private rooms on the first floor in the remaining original portion 
of Old Burlington House. These latter rooms are possibly 
Kent’s work, as far as their internal enrichments go, for he 
lived in them for twenty years or more at Lord Burlington’s 
expense. That was the royal way a great patron of the arts 
treated a great designer in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 





A QUINTET OF DISTINGUISHED RACE 


S a lover of the thoroughbred, and especially of the 
good one which excels on the racecourse because of the 
virtues of courage and grit as well as the qualities of 
speed and stamina, I find exceptional pleasure in writing 
something this week in the nature of a tribute to those 

delightful fillies which won in all £22,257 for their lessee, Mr. 
Somerville Tattersall. There was a quintet of them—Tetrab- 
bazia, a four year old by The Tetrarch from Abbazia; Blue 
Lady, a four year old by Tracery from Miss Cobalt ; Sister-in- 
Law, a three year old by Lemberg from Own Sister ; Two Step, 
a three year old by Bachelor’s Double from Dancing Dora; and 
Lady Juror, a three year old by Son-in-Law trom Lady Josephine. 
They were, indeed, a brilliant group such as we may never again 
see in one hand, as it were, in our time. 

Had Lord Manton lived they would have gained all the 
honours in his name and colours, as they were his property, but 
when his most regretted death took place his executors were 
left with a very important question to decide. It was realised 
by their trainer that the best of them had not been revealed. 
Indeed, they had been so treated up to the time of Lord Manton’s 
death that expectations had purposely been deferred to their 
three and four year old careers. Tetrabbazia, Lady Juror and 
Sister-in-Law had been very little raced ; the others in no sense 
had been _ overdone. 
Though a four year old, 
Tetrabbazia had not 
won a race, and, indeed, 
no serious attempt to do 
so had been made, as she 
created difficulties in 
training her as a two 
year old, and then, when 
a three year old, the 
ground was always too 
hard for her. if ever 
there was a striking 
instance of patience 
proving a paying policy, 
then there was one where 
Tetrabbazia was _ con- 
cerned. 

It was decided by 
Lord Manton’s executors 
to keep in training six 
fillies. The sixth was 
Won by Waiting, a 
rangey chestnut filly by 
Charles O’Malley from 
Allash—the dam of 
Trash, a high class 
horse during the short 
time he could be kept 
sound. She had run 
twice as a two year old 
without winning, and I 


may forthwith dismiss W. A. Roxch. 





TETRABBAZIA, BY THE TETRARCH—ABBAZIA 


MARES 


her from this article by remarking that she would probably 
have also won for Mr. Tattersall last season but for the fact 
that she was badly kicked at the post at Sandown Park in June 
by a wretched horse called True Knight. The wound affected 
the lymphatic gland and her leg kept filling so that she 
could not run again until October. Her action was good, but 
evidently the injury permanently impaired her and prevented 
her from joining the brilliant coterie of winners. 

Mr. Tattersall has for many years been in some way associated 
with the Manton stable, for whose master, Alec Taylor, he has 
ever had great admiration. Then his partner in the famous 
Knightsbridge firm, Mr. Gerald Deane, has for some years done 
well as the manager of Lord Astor’s horses in training at Manton, 
so in the circumstances one can understand how Mr. Tattersall 
came to have the great good fortune, as it happened, of having the 
opportunity of leasing the half dozen fillies. He would know 
they were held in considerable esteem by their trainer, but, of 
course, he could not know that they were going to turn out so 
exceptionally well. Details were arranged very quickly, and in 
due course the Racing Calenday made the brief announcement 
that Mr. Tattersall had leased half a dozen of the late Lord 
Manton’s fillies. It was part of the arrangement that all should 
revert to the executors at the end of the 1922 season, and one 
may assume that any 
stakes won would be 
halved and that the 
lessee, as is customary, 
should bear all expenses 
of training, transport, 
entering and, indeed, all 
attendant expenses — 
and they are many !—for 
the time being. 

It will, I think, be 
interesting if I give some 
early particulars of the 
five winners. Lord 
Manton, then Mr. J]. 
Watson, was a big buyer 
of yearling stock at the 
Doncaster sales of to19. 
I well remember the 
great interest his advent 
into ownership on a 
lavish scale then created, 
and we were soon to 
know how fortune was 
going to fight hard for 
him. It is a very recent 
memory how Love in 
Idleness, bought 
during the same week, 
was destined in 1921 to 
win him the Oaks. How- 
ever, he dipped deeply 
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cf the Sledmere yearlings of 1919. Thus he paid 
,,300 guineas for Lemonora, winner of the 
Champagne Stakes and the Grand Prix among other 
uccesses ; 5,000 guineas for Trash by The Tetrarch 
‘om Allash; 1,600 guineas for the mare after- 
~vards known as Blue Lady; and 6,000 guineas 
for the bay filly by The Tetrarch from Abbazia, 
afterwards named Tetrabbazia—nearly 16,000 
suineas for four yearlings trom one stud! He lived 
long enough to congratulate himself on his outlay ; 
had he lived longer he would have had even greater 
cause. 

Tetrabbazia only ran once ‘as a two year old, 
but there was cause to remember the incident. Her 
stable companion, Blue Lady, was favourite at 7 to 2 
onin a field of eight, which, by the way, also included 
the notorions Tishy. Blue Lady only won by a 
head from Tetrabbazia, a mare not seriously 
trained up to then. She only ran once as a three 
year old, which was in November at Newbury, and, 
when starting favourite, she was second to His 
Majesty’s Will Somers for the Ormond Stakes. 
Still, Alec Taylor had not been able to do justice 
to her, and so when she came into the possession of 
Mr. Tattersall she was still a maiden, though a four 
year old. Of course, as such, she was entitled to big 
allowances, which were to let her win her first race 
in runaway fashion. 

This was the Royal Standard Stakes at Man- 
chester, and Sicyon tried to give her the sex allowance 
and a year. He was favourite, but the mare had a 
big following and she won in a canter. It was then 
seen that she had made up into a lovely mare and 
sound critics recognised her big possibilities. I feel 
sure that she should have won the Royal Hunt Cup 
as it was, but in any case her chances must have 
been jeopardised by the fact that she had this race 
at Manchester on the Wednesday, two long railway 
journeys, and then assisted in trying Stratford on 
the Saturday for the Royal Hunt Cup. I daresay 
she was not herself when Stratford won that trial, 
and I do not think for a moment that the mare 
could have been at her best when asked to win at 
Ascot on the Wednesday following. However, I 
suppose all these things would be differently ordered 
could they be enacted again. She ran five times 
more and won two races, representing in all £4,835. 

Blue Lady was markedly dipped in the back, 
a feature in her conformation which may be said 
to have amounted to a deformity. Like all the 
others, she had a delightful disposition with one quite 
remarkable exception. For some unfathomable 
reason she would not allow anyone to go up to her 
on the off-side when she was standing in her box. It 
was just an idiosyncrasy, but she would make no 
exceptions in the matter of that little detail. As 
a two year old she ran five times, being four times a 
winner. Asa three year oldshe won two out of ten 
races. For Mr. Tattersall, as a four year old, she won 
three out of nine races, her winnings from those 
three successes totalling £2,309. 

At some yearling sales at Newmarket in 1920 
Mr. Watson paid 1,400 guineas for a brown filly by 
Lemberg from a mare called Own Sister. The filly 
had been bred at the stud run in Ireland by Lady 
and Sir John Fitzgerald, and one could understand 
Mr. Watson, as be then was, having much admir- 
ation for the stock of Lemberg. Lemonora was 
holding out big hopes. However, Sister-in-Law, as 
the filly came to be named, only ran once as a two 
year old, but it was a victory that she recorded. 
She won the Hopeful Stakes by a short head, but 
the form did not look to be good. Alec Taylor 
firmly believed that she was showing excellent 
promise. The racing season of last year had 
advanced to the July mecting at Liverpool before 
the filly was seen in public again. She then won the 
Atlantic Stakes of £2,619 by five lengths, with 
Monarch and Tetrabbazia unplaced. Her third race 
was for the Yorkshire Oaks at York at the end of 
August, and over a mile and a half she won in 
a canter. 

Only once again did she run, and that was when 
third to Stratford and Re-Echo for the Select Stakes. 
It was her only defeat, but it may be that she was 
not at her best. The idea was to let her take her 
chance for the Cambridgeshire, in which Mr. Tattersall 

ilso had Lady Juror, but she started to cough and 
could not run. I know it is Mr. Tattersall’s opinion 
that had she not contracted coughing a week before 
the Cambridgeshire she would have been first rather 
than second, but certainly not further away. The 
Select Stakes I shall always believe was run too slowly 
to suit her and exactly to suit the uncertain and moody 
Stratford. Altogether the two wins of Sister-in-Law 
brought in £3,452. 





W. A. Rouch. 


BLUE LADY, BY TRACERY—MISS COBALT. 


SISTER-IN-LAW, BY LEMBERG—-OWN SISTER. 


LADY JUROR, BY SON-IN-LAW—LADY JOSEPHINE. 
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Lady Juror, being by Son-in-Law, from the very speedy 
mare Lady Josephine, cost the late Lord Manton 3,000 guineas 
as a yearling and was one of the Sledmere lot disposed of in 
1920, Last September Lady Josephine’s grey filly by The 
Tetrarch made the very big sum of 9,100 guineas. Lady Juror 
was always a charming filly and particularly bloodlike. She 
ran twice as a two year old, the second occasion being at Doncaster 
when third behind Collaborator and Captain Cuttle. For 
Mr. Tattersall she ran eight times and won three races of 
the total value of £8,057. It is rather odd that her first 
win as a three year old was over five furlongs and that before 
she had finished she won in a canter the valuable -Jockey 
Club Stakes of a mile and a half. I remember how there 
was much doubt among many people as to whether she 
would get the long course at Newmarket, but it will 
be long before I forget the way she won in a hack canter, 
though to be sure they 
were a moderate lot 
she had to beat. She 
was a very good filly 
that day beyond all 
doubt. 

I am sure that the 
filly was most unlucky 
not to have won the 
Duke of York Stakes 
at York instead of 
being beaten by 
Corcyrian, and for the 
Stewards Cup, for which 
she had a big weight, 
she must have _ been 
left about ten lengths, 
which, of course, put 
her out of the race at 
the outset. 

And now I come 
to the fifth of the 
distinguished grou p— 
Two Step, by Bachelor’s 
Double from Dancing 
Dora and bred in 
Ireland by Mr. Frank 
Wise. As a two year 
old she won one out 
of four races, but for 
Mr. Tattersall, asa 
three year old, she won 
five out of seven 
races, worth in _ all 
£3,604. The races won were the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot (and 
possibly she should also have won the Wokingham Stakes), 
the Nunthorpe Stakes at York, the Portland Handicap at 
Doncaster, the Challenge Stakes at Newmarket, and the 
Grosvenor Cup at Liverpool. I know that nothing has impressed 
me so much for a long time past as the way in which the filly 
won the Portland Handicap under the big weight for a three year 
old of 8st. 1olb., and in very heavy going. She had, indeed, 
glorious speed and she developed what must have been unsus- 
pected staying powers. 

Probably she was never better in her career than when she 
won the Grosvenor Cup at Liverpool. She had finished a stiff 
mile gallop at even weights with the winning four year old 
Blue Lady the week before the Cambridgeshire, so strongly, 
indeed, as to give the impression that a mile and a quarter would 
suit her as well as a mile. In the next fortnight she had to be 
held back in order to keep with Blue Lady. She returned from 
her Grosvenor Cup success bucking and kicking, just, indeed, as 
Love in Idleness was after her work and races. During the 
Second October Meeting Mr. Tattersall went into her box at 
seven in the morning and heard her boy, Reggie Brown, say to 
her, ‘‘ Take it in!’’ Mr. Tattersall asked him what he meant, 
and the boy explained that he was referring to the bit, and sure 
enough the filly took it into her mouth without having it put 
in for her. She knew exactly what the boy meant and what was 
expected of her. 

Below I set out the stakes won for Mr. Tattersall by the 
five winners :— 


W. A. Rouch. 





TETRABBAZIA, 4 years, by The Tetrarch, out of Abbazia. £ 
Royal Standard Stakes, Manchester fa os 805 
Royal Stakes, Newbury Tv" oa iz - . ears 
Leicestershire Stakes, Leicester ia wh iw: ees 

: ; £4,835 

BiuE Lapy, 4 years, by Tracery, out of Miss Cobalt. 
Lingfield Park Stakes, Lingfield Park cs “s 904 
Padby Breeders’ Stakes, Leicester .. is Qi 875 
Norwich Handicap, Newmarket % aie rv 530 

£2,309 

SISTER-IN-LAW, 3 years, by Lemberg, out of Own Sister. 
Atlantic Stakes, Liverpool .. = és is  2GnG 
Yorkshire Oaks, York ue ee ‘ — 833 

£3,452 





TWO STEP, BY BACHELOR’S DOUBLE—DANCING DORA. 
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Lapy JuRorR, 3 years, by Son-in-Law, out of Lady 


Josephine. £ 
Red Rose Stakes, Manchester Kes a Se 880 
Empire Stakes, Newbury a 53 i. aie 604 
Jockey Club Stakes, Newmarket... ii Pn oy. fe" 

£8,057 
Two STEP, 3 years, by Bachelor's Double, out of Dancing 

Dora. £ 
Fern Hill Stakes, Ascot ats ye a rr 760 
Nunthorpe Stakes, York vey ane Fo re 524 
Portland Handicap, Doncaster i ae v« TyOue 
Challenge Stakes, Newmarket sa a ie 380 
Grosvenor Cup, Liverpool .. ee ae ate 900 

Total £22,257. £3,604 


I have little to 
add. One may con- 
gratulate thus late in 
the day, not only Mr. 
Tattersall for the good 
fortune which came 
his way, but also Lady 
Manton, who, I am 
sure, would derive 
some satisfaction from 
their successes, even 
if her husband was 
not destinéd to 
participate, as he, of 
course, would have 
done had _ he _iived. 
Then there is the future 
to look to, for the 
mares are now at stud, 
and if their successes 
in the paddock are 
at all commensurate 
with what they 
achieved as racehorses, 
then, indeed, they will 
have given aé still 
heavier contribution to 
the story of racing. 
They should do well 
because they are all 
so well bred _ and, 
without exception, so 
genuine; but breeding 


also is funny and full 
of contradictions, and only the passing of time can te!l us what 


their stud careers will be. PHILIPPOS, 


WILD LIFE PROBLEMS 


S the red mountain fox in danger of extinction? It is 

quite certain that the black-footed variety, the pet and 

sport of all the huntsmen, has been mainly in possession 

over most parts of the Scottish Highlands for at least 

forty years. Rather smaller and more adaptable, the 
black-foot or wood fox may have done somethirg to clear out 
the true mountain variety by competing the more successfully 
for food. The red fox was the sworn foe of all hill shepherds 
as he took young lambs more or less frequently. As a rule, 
the damage done by the black-foot in that line is not great 
so long as rabbits, hares and grouse are plentiful. During the 
war, however, when the black-foot was allowed to become rather 
numerous, considerable depredations were made on the lamb 
crop, very specially on the Scottish Campsie hills and sections 
of the Grampians, where the rocky precipices are ill to watch 
or to work by means of terriers. It is exceedingly difficult to 
get a shot at a returning fox in a dim morning if he is an old one. 
He will not approach his den “‘ down wind,” but will circle round 
so as to get a sniff at any lurking enemy. 

Over the central Highlands the hooded crow holds out 
well against traps and poison. This bird is the deadliest enemy 
of the grouse during the nesting season, as he is constantly on 
the prowl for eggs. The raven, which had become scarce in 
many districts, is again seen in fair numbers. Still his strong- 
holds are in the West and North-West Highlands. 

It is rather singular that the buzzard disappeared almost 
completely from central Scotland about the middle of last 
century and for at least ten years later. Keepers had become 
too strong and wily for the bird. On one estate, however, the 
bird was preserved during the ’seventies and ’eighties, if not 
later. It has no need of preservation in the wilds of North 
Argyll and Inverness. 

Turning to the inoffensive, it was difficult to understand 
why the starling should have passed away from central Scotland 
two generations ago. It was scarce in that quarter of the country 
for more than a decade. During the last twenty years it has 
become too numerous, and already it is beginning to show 
signs of changing old feeding habits. The question has been 
put, ‘‘ If you were at the edge of a wood in the gloaming, how 
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could you distinguish a few blackbirds from starlings ?’’ There 
is no difficulty whatever. Each takes to its family habits in 
flight. The blackbird scuds away under the branches, while 
the starling rises to the top. 

On some grounds which have been very badly over-run 
by rabbits dead hares have been found pretty frequently. This 
result is set down to a form of poisoning mainly from the urine 
of the rabbits. The matter is worthy of scientific investigation. 
In some instances tapeworm may have been the trouble. Rabbits 
are subject to this disorder, and also to fluke. The number of hares 
on some West Highland hills is meagre in these days compared 
to what it was from twenty to thirty years ago. The golden 
eagle now takes fair tribute from alpine hares no doubt; 
the fox varies his larder from the same source; and the 
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buzzard poaches more or less on young hares; but shepherds 
and keepers appear to think that there is also some “ natural 
decay.” 

A quarter of a century ago the wild cat had become very 
scarce even in North Argyll and the wilds of Inverness and Ross, 
but the creature is in stronger possession to-day on both sides 
of Loch Sunart, at least, than it has been for a longtime. Com- 
paratively little trapping is carried on in those parts; the very 
rough nature of the ground, the existence of thick scrub and the 
general quietude at the borders of the deer forests provide ideal 
prowling grounds for this fiercest of our few native four- 
footed’ marauders. It is to be hoped that the wild cat will 
continue to hold out—in moderation !—where it can do little 
harm. JAMES CAMERON. 





ART IN THE PACIFIC 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Mert La Voy. 





THE ORCHESTRA IS READY. 


IVILISED man, with his talk of this movement 

and that, the new music or the new sculpture, Cubism 

and the piano-player, is perhaps the crest of the wave, 

but preoccupation with the arts is by no means his 

sole prerogative. Even the Solomon Islander has 
his orchestra, his pipes and drums, his airs, traditional or newly 
imported from some other group, and takes his music seriously. 
Dancing he lifts to a higher plane than many of his civilised 
brethren would accord it, for dancing to him is not merely an 
amusement or an 
exercise, but can be 
a ritual of religion 
or a public expres- 
sion of joy or grief, 
love or hate. 

The Pan pipe is 
the most usual 
instrument, made of 
one or two rows of 
bamboo | stalks, of 
which the _ second 
when there is one, 
is merely added as 
a support, varying 
in size and number. 
The smallest stalk in 
use would be about 
five inches at its 


inch — the 





A TALENTED PERFORMER 





longest, with a bore 
of less than half an 
largest 
perhaps four feet 
long. Very often a 
number of men 
assemble and play 
together, the smaller 
pipes giving the air, 
and the larger, which 
take the place of 





the bass, forming a droning but not unpleasant accompaniment. 
The orchestra with its instruments, of which two photographs 
are reproduced here, 
though _ provided 
with pipes and 
tufts of cockatou 
feathers, was so 
completely devoid of 
other clothing that 
I was obliged to 
improvise garments 
for them when I 
thought of photo- 
graphy, the curious 
looking Java-lavas 
which they wear here 
with infinite pride 
and enjoyment being 
the result. 

Their instru- 
ments are limited in 
compass and their 
tunes remarkably 
monotonous as they 
play them; but 
some of them, 
written down by 
a white man who 
visited the group 
in the last quarter 
of last century, 
when played on a 
piano, are really 
pleasing, par- 
ticularly a cannibal 
song in which the 
singer threatens his 
enemy and _ pro- 
mises shortly to 
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eat him. The words and music are perhaps worth repro- 
ducing here: 
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Innocent-seeming syllables these which by no means suggest 
their ghastly significance by their sound. 

As the British soldier sings a marching song to make the 
miles seem shorter, the Pacific Islander on occasion finds a 
choir an assistance when he is at work. When a new tambu- 
house was being built on Ontong Java, the men—who certainly 
are not much used to hard work, for the women perform all 
the labour that the conditions demand—were heartened by the 
chanting of a female choir of about two hundred voices. Both 
builders and singers worked in relays, and there were about 
fifty less of the former than of the latter. The tardiness of 
bricklayers is a perennial joke at home: no one seems to have 
tried the effect of a female choir upon them, and it is to be 





THE DRUM IN ITS HOUSE. 
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hoped that no one ever will, for the remedy threatens to be 
rather worse than the disease. 

The photographs at the top and bottom of the second page 
of this article show ceremonial dances in progress, and I think 
it is fairly obvious in both that the matter is being taken very 
seriously. In each case the dancers are not women, as might 
be supposed from their palm leaf skirts, but men. In the upper 
picture, where the dancers seem almost to have crinolines on, 
a group of women lookers-on may be seen in the left-hand corner. 

Trade has made the “ Jew’s harp” a popular instrument 
in the Solomon Islands, and the women of Treasury Island, at 
least, have a way of making music on a bow some fifteen inches 
long, which they twang lightly with the fingers while holding 
it to their lips so that the hollow of the mouth acts as a resonator. 

Drum music is very popular, the usual type of drum 
being illustrated in the picture on this page. A tree trunk 
perhaps eight feet long is hollowed out, a slit is made in 
the middle and it is laid upon the ground. The player squats 
on the earth behind it and strikes it with two short sticks. The 
sound can be heard for a very great distance and is used as a 
sort of wireless telegraph, sending messages from village to. 
village. Another form of drum, more elaborate and chiefly 
used in ceremonial dances, is a pit in the ground with a board 
fixed over it, on which the players stamp with splendid effect. 

Two kinds of large shells, the Triton and the Cassis, 
provide the Solomon Islander with his trumpets or conches. 
A hole for the lips is pierced on the side of the spine of the shell 
and a truly terrible sound, presumably most satisfactory to 
the player, thrills the air when the conches are blown. 

The other arts have their exponents in the Islands; but 
music and dancing, sound and movement, perhaps express the 
mind of man most spontaneously and so are most typical] of 
those peoples of the world, such as the South Sea Islanders, who. 
still are among the children of the human race. 





A VIRTUOSO OF THE CONCH. 





THE SWEETBRIAR LEAF 


Leat with the odorous lure of a flower, 


Lover of rain, 


Soul-stirring sweetness thou hast as thy dower, 


Lover of rain. 


Thou canst confer the ineffable rapture 
That comes with the moment wherein we recapture 


Health after sickness, 


Strength after weakness, 
Faith after doubting, 
Peace after pain. 

Quivering still from its stormy embraces, 
Shower-bedecked with Irisian graces, 
So thou are fairest, O Lover ot rain! 
When through the shadows thy fragrance surprises, 
Piercing with ecstasy Time’s grey disguises, 
Then thou art dearest, O Lover of rain ! 


Mary GABRIELLE COLLINS, 
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URSES are said to hang like malevolent vapours 
over some abbeys. Others are horribly haunted, 
so that those, if any, who now inhabit them dare 
not speak of the things they have seen. Of many 
abbeys nothing but crumbling stones remain, shrouded 
by melancholy and sinister wreaths of ivy. A baleful twilight 
seems perpetually about them. But Cleeve is full of sunlight. 
Its atmosphere is ever so kindly, simple and good. Perhaps 
for that reason its stones have lived while prouder foundations 
have been cast down for the wickedness of them that dwelt 
therein. Here are no rooms which none dare enter; no ghostly 
choirs chant in the ruined chancel ; a solitary old monk is said 
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to be seen at times, but the honest wife who lives as caretaker 
has never beheld him. ‘The only stories that survive as to Cleeve 
tell of a community beloved by all who knew it. There is a 
letter written by Sir Thomas Arundel, one of the agents for the 
Dissolution, to Cromwell in 1538, which paints a pathetic picture 
of the good abbey. “In riding downward to Cornwall,” he 
says, “and passing by the monastery of Clyffe, hearing such 
lamentations for the Dissolution thereof, and in the country 
openly bruited that the king’s highness had at your Lordship’s 
suite pardoned the said monastery,” he was fain to enquire 
whether he should dissolve the said monastery or no; for 
Cleeve by an oversight had been omitted from the list of houses 
to be dissolved. In view of 
this fact “I could not omit 
nor leave of such occasion 
but to desire your lordship 
in the behalf of all the honest 
gentlemen in that quarter to 
make petition to the king’s 
highness for the standing of 
the said house wherein there 
is xvij priestes of very honest 
life and conversation and have 
kept all ways great hospitality 
to the relief of the country.” 
He goes on to say that God is 
his judge against his being 
corrupted to make such a 
request, “for I do not look 
for any reward therefore for the 
House is not rich as I am sure 
ye know, and I would to God 
that the good king knew what 
I know in this matter.” 

Sir Thomas could speak 
from long acquaintance with 
Cleeve, for he had been born 
and bred in that part of 
Somerset. Indeed, it is difficult 
to over-estimate the value of 
such abbeys to their neighbour- 
hood. As Mr. Archbold has 
put it in his admirable ‘‘ Somer- 
set Religious Houses ” (Camb. 
Hist. Essays, No. VI), ‘‘ they 
were the academies of their 
districts and the residences, 
taking them all in all, of the 
most leisured and cultivated 
class in England. Take away 
Cleeve for example and what 
a loss you inflict on the 
country gentry of that remote 
district ! ” 

There is, to be sure, an 
account of a diversion of a 
highway in 1506 by the abbott 
“ with other riotouse and other 
evyll disposed persons to the 
number of 20 persons, riotously 
with force and arms, that is to 
say with staffes, bylles, swordys, 
long knyves and other defen- 
sible wepyns yn manner of a 
newe insurrection.” But on the 
whole the Cleeve monks had 
the love of their vicinage. It 
was, moreover, through the 
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building operations undertaken in the later Quattrocento and 
early Cinquecento by the abbeys that the new and more humane 
styles of architecture percolated to the remote manors of the 
West. To see this we have but to compare such beautiful 
work as that in the old part of Brympton d’Evercy with Forde 
or Muchelney, or any squire’s house with the remains of 
Montacute. 

The fifteenth century buildings at Cleeve are astonishingly 
well preserved, and, if there are no lay residences in the neigh- 
bourhood bearing a resemblance, it is not because the neighbours 
were not impressed, but because the Cleeve buildings were 
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3-—ELEVATION OF SOUTH FRONT OF GREAT HALL; ABOUT 1490. 


not secular, like Chard’s later works at Forde, but collegiate, 
and therefore ill adapted for private houses 

In 1436 Archbishop Chicheley founded St. Bernard’s (now 
St. John’s) College at Oxford for the use of Cistercian monks. 
The Dominicans had already their great convent in what is 
now the market place,-and the Franciscans theirs down St. 
Aldate’s. But St. Bernard’s’ was a college, modelled on 
Wyckham’s buildings at Winchester and New College, which 
revolutionised the conception of collegiate architecture, being 
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copied by all subsequent builders at Oxford and by Henry V1 
at Eton. 

In 1483 St. Bernard’s was still in course of erection, and 
in that year the Abbot of Cleeve (not named, but probably 
Humphrey, who was abbot in 1486) was one of the “ Reformators 
and Visitors of all the order of Citeaux.” As such it is certain 
he would have travelled widely, and probable that he visited 
Oxford, if not Winchester also. Returning to Cleeve, he engaged 
local workmen and a local architect (possibly one of the brethren 
acting under his information) to rebuild the south side of the 
cloisters. This, as we suggested last week, was apparently a 
one-storey range, 
broken towards the 
centre by the high 
gable end of the refec- 
tory, which lay at right 
angles to the rest of 
the buildings, the re- 
fectory door being 
flanked in the cloister 
by the lavatory, and 
having on either side, 
as in other Cistercian 
houses, a buttery and 
kitchen contained in 
the low buildings. The 
floor of this earlier 
refectory has recently 
been unearthed in the 
convent garden, prac- 
tically on the spot 
whence the photograph 
shown in Fig. 1 was 
taken. It is composed 
of tiles, of a similar 
nature to those in the 
church, and is in ex- 
tent 34ft. by 13ft. 6ins. 
It seems that the tiles 
ran the whole length 
of this old refectory, 
but left a clear space 
of about 5ft. between 
the wall of either side. 
These spaces would 
have had a wooden 
floor and have been 
furnished with tables 
against the wall and 
benches outside them, 
where the monks 
would eat facing the 
wall. The arms on the 
tiles are almost ex- 
clusively those of Eng- 
land, Edmund Planta- 
genet, Clare, and an 
eagle displayed, having 
two heads, the badge 
of Richard, King of 
the Romans, together 
with floriated designs. 
Thus they may be 
dated between 1257, 
when Richard was 
crowned King of the 
Romans, and the di- 
vorce of Margaret 
Clare from Edmund 
Plantagenet in 1294. 
As Edmund appears 
to have been the bene- 
factor thus commemo- 
rated, and his father 
Richard did not die 
until 1271, the date of 
the benefaction and 
of the construction of the first refectory is probably limited 
to the last thirty years of the thirteenth century. 

Such tiles as these—almost all of them of red clay, inlaid 
with white, which now is a rich buff colour—are found all 
over Somerset, and bear practically only Somersetshire 
arms, a fact that has led to the supposition that there was 
a central factory for these tiles, where they were made to 
order, or even bought “ off the peg,” and distributed over the 
county. 
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Soon after 1483, however, the old refectory was taken down 
and the present great hall erected. At New College Wykeham 
had placed his chapel and great hall end to end, and, in order 
to have a continuous roof-line, had raised the hall on to the 
first floor, with chambers below. Chicheley followed this 
arrangement at St. John’s, but kept both on the ground level. 
Abbot Humphrey raised his hall, building it lengthwise with, 
and not at right angles to, the cloister, and raised it on a series 


4——-THE GREAT HALL, LOOKING 
Above which are remains of Crucifixion fresco. 


of lower chambers, though, of course, the existence of the abbey 
church obviated a chapel. 

The garden front of the hall is singularly pleasing with its 
vernacular Perpendicular windows and slender buttresses, 
though the elevation on the cloister is the most characteristic 
of its collegiate origin. There the buttresses are absent and 
the windows much shorter, so as not to interfere with the cloister 
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roof below, the spring of which is marked by a string-course 
running the whole length of the range, carrying on a similar 
string-course below the sills of the dormitory windows in the 
thirteenth century wing adjoining to the east, so drawing the 
two different compositions together. The undercroft wall in the 
cloister is of the thirteenth century, pierced with fifteenth century 
doors, with the lavatory and the old refectory door beside it 
which now gives on to a flight of steps leading to the first floor. 


TOWARDS THE DAIS. 
Windows on left look into cloister. 


The hall thus attained is extremely beautiful—5rft. long 
and 22ft. broad, lighted by five windows to the cloister and 
four to the garden, one bay being taken up by the fireplace 
and reading pulpit. On the plaster above the dais is dimly 
perceivable a great fresco of the Crucifixion. But it is the 
roof that is the chief glory of the hall. Here is no suggestion 
of the hammer beams which would have formed its construction 
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Copyright. 5—DETAIL OF HALL ROOF. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Angel corbels, trusses, and the main ribs adorned with perpendicular tracery. 
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in more up-to-date parts of England, It is of the simple barrel 
type, its principal ribs, springing from angel brackets bearing 
scrolls, are enriched with tracery carved upon them, while 
bosses adorn the intersection of the secondary ribs. The 
cornice, whence spring the greater and lesser angels supported 
on brackets, themselves resting on stone angel corbels, is richly 
carved with a running foliage pattern and a kind of dentil course 
at its upper edge. The whole effect is superb. 

Of a winter’s evening is the time to be in this dim shadowed 
hall, when the pale sunbeams have no slant and throw the 
tracery and diamond filigree of the windows in soft patterns 
on the wall. The light is a yellow, ochreish light and the 
shadows cold grey, so that the rough masonry of the voussoirs 
of the windows and the flaking uneven plaster go together to 
make up such a scene as Rembrandt would have painted— 
very similar, indeed, to the miraculous little “‘ Philosopher” in 
the National Gallery. So soft yet golden is the light then, and 
so transparent though black the greater shadows of the roof 
and floor, that the appearance of a monk out of the little locked 
door beside the principal one could cause no fear: assuredly 
he would be a kind old shade, as mellow as the winter sunbeams. 

The service arrangements for this hall are of considerable 
interest, and not absolutely clear, but-a little thought will 
probably solve them. The usual arrangement of a screen 
with twin doors giving to buttery and kitchen is here modified 
beyond recognition, and is further complicated by an uncertainty 
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PLAN SHOWING SOUTH SIDE OF CLOISTERS IN 1500. 


this passage are, in places, splayed outwards in order to facilitate 
the carrying of trays seems to point to such a use. But there 
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7—THE SOUTH 





SIDE. 


With remains of reader’s pulpit and fireplace. 


1s to the whereabouts of the kitchen. Everything points to it 
having occupied the southern half of the fifteenth century 
‘loisters, the ends having been blocked for that purpose. Bonner’s 
yrint, moreover, of 1791 shows a gabled porch in front of the 
all steps, connected with the cloister-kitchen by a room with 
sloping roof and a fine five-light bay window. ‘This must have 
disappeared during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
ut there is little doubt that it was of early sixteenth century date. 

Above this kitchen, thus improvised in the cloisters, is 
: longish room, entered from the south by a doorway, the lower 
half of which shows signs of having been fitted with a low 
door, so as to serve as a hatch. Mr. Buckle’s opinion was that 
this room: was a service room, the food being thence carried 
along an existing passage, over the stair arch, into the hall by 
the secondary door seen in Fig. 6. The fact that the walls of 


is no communication between the so-called service room and 
the kitchen below it. Nor are there any signs of nor place where 
stairs could have existed. However tempting this theory 
seems, it must be abandoned. But there is nothing against 
this having been the original design of the builder. We sug- 
gested last week that the west front of the abbey was never 
finished. It is perfectly reasonable to suppose that a flight of 
service stairs was intended somewhere in the south-west corner 
of the buildings, but was never constructed. The mere fact 
of the kitchen having been rigged up in the actual cloister 
walk compels one to assume that a proper kitchen was projected 
but never built. That being so, the obvious—indeed, the 
only—way from the kitchen to the hall was up the hall steps. 
For this reason the central portal was widened (which Mr. 
Buckle admits), and, since during meals food was perpetually. 
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9.—DORMITORY STAIRS, FROM CLOISTERS. 
The arch is original thirteenth century work moved when the hall was built. 
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passing in and out, 
never fitted with doors; 
a covered passage, used 
as a service room, was 
built between the 
kitchen and hall steps, 
which were further 
guarded from the air 
(there being no _ hall 
doors) by a porch; 
and the room over the 
kitchen, intended 
possibly as a service 
room, was used as a 
buttery, wherefore the 
hatch door was 
inserted. 


The room usually 
called, and obviously 
intended for, the 
buttery lies to the 
right of the top of 
the hall steps, and had 
also a hatch in_ its 
northern wall giving 
on to the service 
passage. This hatch 
has since ‘been con- 
verted into a doorway. 
The room above the 
buttery has a_ very 
noble timber roof 
similar to but plainer 
than that of the hall, 
and was clearly either 
a solar for the abbot 
or for guests and 
attained direct from 
the cloister by a (now 
ruined) turret stair, 
and having another 
staircase down to the 
hall level. But still 
(some may interject), 
there is no _ reason 
why the buttery should 
not have stayed where 
it was put, instead of 
having been removed 
to a more distant 
region. We _ would 
maintain that there are 
several reasons. The 
principal argument is 
that the buttery is 
very richly frescoed— 
and who ever heard of 
an ornamental buttery, 
adorned far more 
elaborately than any 
other room in_ the 
abbey? Secondly, it 
is small. Thirdly, a 
perfectly good service 
room and _ service 
passage were not being 
used at all, while the 
buttery traffic was 
getting mixed up with 
the scullery and 
kitchen traffic in the 
doorway. Therefore 
the room over the 
kitchen, we would 
suggest, being six times 
the size of the old 
buttery, became the 
new one, and the old 
buttery was elaborately 
decorated as a guest’s 
room, where they could 
dine in private with 
the abbot; or eise it 
was the abbot’s dining- 
room, with a private 
door to the “ state 
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apartments ” into the (now buttery) passage. The old buttery 
has a large fireplace, formerly with a hood, and contains, on 
the wall opposite, the frescoes alluded to, where St. Thecla is 
represented as a half-figure in an attitude of prayer, over an 
arch, a sejant monster on either side of her. Below the arch 
are fishes (plaice, eels, whales, etc.) in a net. To the right is 
St. Margaret, with flowing hair, piercing a dragon; to the 
left, St. Katharine with her wheel. The rest of the space is 
stencilled with conventional foliage forms. The early years of 
the sixteenth century would be its date. 

The chambers below the hall were evidently considered 
the last word in comfort, being divided into two groups of 
two, each with its own privy in the outer wall. It is likely they 
were the apartments and offices of the sub-prior and steward or 
some such officials. 

We must now examine the great dorter in the eastern range 
on the first floor, and see, moreover, what effect the building 
of the hall had on it. Last week we described how the dorter 
stairs were moved to make way for the hall; by these (Fig. g) 
we now ascend, coming, round the corner, to a doorway, with 
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of the plain barrel sort similar to that in the dorter at Beeleigh 
Abbey, Essex (Country Lire, Vol. Lil, page 406). 

The common room, day-room or calfactory of the abbey 
was the monk’s only place of ease, and alone had a fireplace 
in early days, though later a fireplace was inserted even in the 
dorter, while the hall and private rooms in the fifteenth century 
wing all have fine fireplaces. As originally built, the day-room 
must have been a very light, cheerful place. It had three 
big windows each side and two at the south end, and was entered 
from the slyp or passage out of the cloister. It was vaulted 
with a line of two columns down the centre. The vaulting, 
however, seems to have given the early monks some trouble, 
for the vaults have a very uneven outline. As time went on, 
however, the day-room lost much of its light. The lesser 
cloister of the infirmary court shaded the eastern windows, and 
one of the western ones was blocked by the passage beneath 
the east end of the hall.. The arrangement of the southern 
windows, too, was bad for light. They remain very perfect, 
and consisted outside of a pair of lancets each with quatrefoil 
in the head, though the dividing mullion has in each case 
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door fitted, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, to keep out 
the wind. Through it the stairs mount until they reach the 
dorter (Fig. 10), only the northern half being shown in this 
view, with the night stairs to the church at the far end, the 
floor of the southern half having collapsed into the day-room 
beneath. Thus it was formerly 138ft. long and 24ft. broad, 
with ten lancets overlooking the cloister and eight in the oppo- 
site wall, the series being here interrupted by the muniment 
room over the east end of the chapter house, attained by steps 
in this eastern wall. Between the windows are marks of the 
timber partitions which divided the room into cells, each 
having been about 6ft. 6ins. broad and about oft. long. From 
1240, when the dormitory was probably completed, or nearly so, 
till 1490, when the new hall rose up, the southern end of the 
dorter looked out over the tiles to the refectory. But when the 
new one was built, with its dais end flat against the dorter wall, 
these windows were blocked. Some of the remaining windows 
have window seats, in some cases retaining the original tiles 
with which they were garnished; but these seem to have been 
contrived semi-privately, as many have plain flat sills. Internal 
shutters were originally the only protection against weather. The 
roof here is, of course, modern, the old one having been probably 


10.—THE DORMITORY, NORTHERN HALF. 
Looking towards the night stairs to the church. Roof modern. 
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disappeared. Within, a very delicate lias column was substituted 
for the mullion, the lights were doubled in width and given 
trefoil heads, and the quatrefoil was much enlarged. A lias 
string-course, of equal height from the floor as the central 
abacus, formed an abacus whence the arches sprang, but was 
never very successful, as the arches seem too large for their 
span. Until lately this room, the earth floor being considerably 
higher than it is now, was used as a cart-shed. 

We have now explored the more important of the ruins at 
Cleeve. The kitchen and parts of the abbot’s lodge in the south- 
western corner are inhabited by the caretaker, who provides 
most delicious Somersetshire teas. Cleeve never seems to have 
been adapted as a great man’s house, so it was natural that the 
farmer who succeeded the monks should use the kitchen and the 
most comfortable rooms, putting his stock, his wagons, his 
apples and corn, and his other paraphernalia in the remaining 
apartments. Though we may regret this rustic degrada- 
tion of beauty, we must remember that continual use has 
kept the roofs in repair, so that now, as well as its orange 
and golden walls, Cleeve possesses its great hall and dormi- 
tory and remains one of the most perfect monasteries in 
England. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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THE DEATH OF 


N accident in a New Mexico town has brought to 
an end a literary career that seemed to have unlimited 
possibilities in front. From the brief message which 
we have received it appears that while on the balcony 
of his hotel in Mexico City, watching the merry- 

makings on Old Year’s Night, Mr. Wilfrid Ewart was shot in 
the left eye by a stray bullet and instantly killed. ‘Those who 
knew him well will not beat the breast in vain regret. It was 
not the first, by many times, that he had looked death fearlessly 
in the face. His attitude to it was clearly explained in a vivid 
essay contributed to these pages in the spring of last year. It 
was published on April 15th, 1922, and the end was this : 
Then and there it comes to an end. When the spirit passes we 

come to an end. When the individual passes the epoch comes to an 
end. The spirit passed then in the dusk and it came to an 
end. 

Quite silently—stopped without jerk ; 

Better close no prevision could lend ; 

Working out as One planned it should work 

Ere it came to an end. 


There is grief enough here, but it is not bitter or rebellious, 
but more like the dirge at once mournful and ironic that the 
autumn wind sings to the withering leaf. ‘‘ Green and beautiful 
as you were, my children, you have had your day, you have come 
to the end.” ‘“‘ Yes,” goes the obvious retort, “‘ but there is a 
difference between a calm and natural fulfilment and the close 
by catastrophe of an opening career.” He would have regarded 
this as sophistry only. An end is an end, and circumstance or 
suddenness count for little. They are but incidents of Time 
occurring on the edge of Eternity. 

Wilfrid Ewart was a man who, in any company, stood out 
by reason of a natural distinction. It was no mere beauty of 
form, though his tall comeliness was remarkable, a striking figure 
even when accident and disease made him look a little gaunt 
in his later days. He was soldierly in his dress and demeanour, 
but his face, forehead and eyes were those of a thinker and poet. 
Withal, no one could fail to see that he was conscious of being 
a Guardsman. Once, when he was lunching with the present 
writer, another and different type of officer, a very plain and 
outspoken man, asked me: “ Why the hell a man like that 
should be writing a novel !”? the scorn in his voice being 
infinite. Many of his own friends, brought up to despise 
literature, expressed the same thought in other words. He came 
of a great family, settled to a large extent in the West of Scotland, 
but with branches ranging far into England, and the history 
of the Ewarts and the Napiers, his mother’s family, is studded 
with the names of great soldiers and statesmen; but he took 
after those others who preferred letters to any profession. 

Those who wish to get his ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ should read the 
essay to which we have alluded. It is a literary pageant of life, 
the moving picture of a girl of twelve passing on to the age of 
seventy—this life journey is described with almost unbearable 
vividness. On her arrival at the house where one day he and she 
were to be fellow inmates he asks: ‘‘ Was it the same? The 
garden whispering as now it whispers, the trees creaking, the wild, 
wild rain drifting as now?” So it goes on till the English girl is 
a woman 1n the “ aloof bow-window of English country life.” 
You see her in the room, “‘ Victorian in its formality, the Vic- 
torians are strangely touched to life”; Mrs. Gaskell “ at that 
shiny leathery oak desk,” Kingsley, Matthew Arnold and other 
shadowy companions who frequented the house. It would 
not be fair to break up a fine picture into ragged little pieces, 
beautiful though these may be, but enough has been said to 
indicate the environment in which Ewart developed. Although 
no names of persons are mentioned and no names of places, 
his essay is no mere flight of fancy, but a history of facts. 
The house, the garden, the park and the wide spaces glow 
with reality because recalled by the power and ardour of an 
imagination stirred with the passing away of one who had 
been to him a part of life. 

Ewart’s career was punctuated with strokes of bad luck. 
Twice, when in the Army, he was incapzcitated for long periods 
and, indeed, nearly killed. His health had been delicate as a 
child, and in his manhood he was subjected to several long 
illnesses, borne with stoical patience. At the very moment 
when he was coming into his own as a writer he received what 
he described as ‘‘ a toss from a motor-bike ” that laid him up for 
weeks. It was under the handicap of a damaged constitution 
and delicate health that he wrote ‘‘ Way of Revelation.” 
When he announced it as finished it was a monstrously huge 
manuscript, and it took months and months of cutting and 
shaping before it finally came from the press. The patience 
and determination with which he had stuck to it were amply 
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WILFRID EWART 


rewarded, for it was one of the great successes in the way of a 
first novel, and gave him encouragement to go on with or, at 
least, think out another. We had several conversations together 
before he proceeded to Mexico. He was weighing in his 
mind what he should do. The first idea was that he would be 
in the way of receiving many impressions which he could make 
into articles and then publish in book form ; secondly, there was 
a lurking notion of writing something more formally about 
the extraordinarily romantic, legendary and historic country 
lying adjacent to Santa Fé and on the banks of the Rio Grande. 
It is a country dear to Englishmen from its association with 
El Draco and the other bold seamen of the Spanish Main. He 
obtained a considerable amount of material which he intended 
to submit first to Country Lire, but it is doubtful whether these 
impressions were ever committed to paper. He had another 
adventure on his hands, and that was the writing of the ‘“‘ History 
of the Scots Guards.” With a touch of drollery he explained 
his reason for taking all his material over to the solitude of 
New Mexico. At home, he said, there were fidgety officers 
who wanted this and the other thing taken out of the book or 
put into it, and some of them, at least, did not know that time 
is the essence of the contract, and would talk by the hour of their 
particular place in the history. So he thought that by carrying 
his material into the wilderness and writing it there he could 
save time and deliver a completed version of the story which 
the critics and the authorities might amend if they wished. 
Practically speaking, that seems to have been what he did in 
New Mexico. 

His career has come to an end, and we are left with the 
melancholy task of trying to estimate the value of what he has 
left behind. There is, first, a novel—‘‘ Way of Revelation.” 
It will probably have a prolonged life, because it furnishes 
a very vivid and complete picture of London society in wartime. 
Ewart’s literary creed warned him against the folly of becoming 
only a moralist. His aim was rather to paint the picture or set 
down the facts he observed and leave the reader to draw what 
moral he liked, yet there was more than a smouldering of 
righteous anger giving force and vitality to his words. He had 
been one of the society which he described, and was ashamed 
of the frivolity, sensuality and luxury which people gave way to 
without a thought for those who were serving and suffering. 
That was why he took the gloomy text of the Book of Revelation 
as the point from which to work. The book stands out as 
presenting an exceptionally clear and accurate history of that 
part of the war of which he had personal experience. The 
writing there is as clear and precise as an officer’s report to his 
commander. 

A matter for regret is that his essays on Natural History 
have not been collected; but perhaps this may be done ina 
memorial volume. These essays had a quality and individuality 
of their own. Probably their earliest source was in the youth’s 
wanderings on Salisbury Plain and in the queer old-fashioned 
house at which he used to stay. He had drunk into his very soul 
the English sun, rain and wind, the heights and flats of the 
Plain, the songs, movements and habits of birds and beasts, 
the whole pageantry of nature; and he set them down in a 
style that bore no traces of imitation. He worshipped the 
memory of Richard Jefferies, who had seen these green spaces 
and bird-populous groves with his own eyes. He knew Thomas 
Hardy, and might be classed as one of his literary disciples, 
but neither in style nor in conception do his imaginative writings 
show any relationship to those of the great Dorsetshire novelist. 
He was, in truth, himself and himself only, and it might be well 
worth while to assemble in a single volume the fruits of his three 
or four years’ work on open-air subjects. It may be in accordance 
with his Stoic doctrine to accept what has occurred as inevitable, 
but the old Adam cannot but rebel at the tragedy. ‘“ Out, 
out, brief candle,” says Destiny, and some rapscallion at the 
fair, shooting at random, extinguishes for ever the light of a 
genius. It is enough to turn the most devout to atheism. 





Ann Severn and the Fieldings, by May Sinclair. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR is a very clever lady, as everyone knows ; 
some of us, in fact, find her almost a little too clever, with a cleverness 
which is apt to make us feel a little uncomfortable. Her latest novel is 
frankly a love story : the story of girl and boy lovers who drifted apart 
until finally Jerry, persuaded that Ann loved his young brother, Colin, 
married someone else. Jerry is the type which turns away at once from 
any association with pain and grief. When he 1s most in love with 
Ann, he sees her at his father’s ghastly death-bed and that suffices 
to make him avoid her for years afterward. It is the same weak strain 
in him which, when they meet after his marriage and his passion for 
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her blazes up again, allows him, with no thought of her future, no 
chivalry towards her, because her love makes her an easy prey and little 
compunction as to his wife’s happiness, to urge her to become his 
mistress. Miss Sinclair’s presentation of their passion, its satisfaction 
and its punishment is very brilliant. Ann, with her love of the soil, 
her generosity to Jerry and her remorse because Maisie, his wife, trusts 
her and cares for her, is an extraordinarily finely conceived and expressed 
portrait. Above and beyond all this, how excellent is Miss Sinclair’s 
treatment of the setting of her story—farm, garden, field, house and 
homestead—and how wise she is to keep it lightly, though so clearly, 
touched in, Her story is one of the terrible ineluctable power of 
character moulding unwilling lives harshly and yet inevitably. Any 
stress laid upon externals would have been a distraction. What 
make us a little uncomfortable are such things as the death 
scene of Jerry’s father, the sheer materialism of love as Ann and 
Jerry know it, the analysis of Maisie’s psychology which makes the 
satisfactory ending, or new beginning, for them appear not wholly 
disastrous for her. I am sure that of some natures all that Miss Sinclair 
asserts of her characters is true, but I have a desire, perhaps a weak one, 
to see her use her most distinguished abilities on more inspiring 
material than this. Ss. 


Star of Mercia, by Blanche Devereux. (Jonathan Cape, 6s.) 


THESE are tales of the Welsh marches and the land of Cymri before 
the Normans came, woven now about St. David, the shrewd, humorous 
bishop, now about Offa, or Sweyn, son of Earl Godwin, and finally 
showing how FitzOsbern entered into his new earldom of Hereford. 
Miss Devereux is a born story-teller, and first of all she raises the vision 
of the countryside, with its wooded hills, broad meadows and brooks. 
Then we begin to meet with the men and women who obscurely people 
those lands, each carefully drawn and brimming with life—but all this 
in a few picked words. The scene is so vivid that the principal charac- 
ters of each story, for whom, so to speak, the scene has thus been laid, 
come naturally to life. Some curt mention in an old chronicle, a 
phrase in a legend or footnote to a book of deeds, these are the sources of 
the tales, the pegs about which Miss Devereux winds her bright skeins. 
The language itself assists in the spell by which those far-off men and 
women are made to live again, for, never forced nor obscure, it is purged 
of ugly modernisms and of the more obviously Norman words and 
has the rich mellowness of our ancient tongue. Dewi Sant, telling 
of St. David, how he tramped about his beloved land of Cymri, settling 
disputes and visiting the saints who, like Gildas or Aidan, are still 
remembered, is a delicious tale. ‘‘ Richard the Scrob,” a story of 
Ludlow on the eve of the Conquest, is longer than the rest and less 
compact, Miss Devereux having obviously fallen in love with Richard 
and given us more details than, however delightful in themselves, 
are strictly necessary. But the rest, ‘‘ Star of Mercia” and “ Earl 
Sweyn the Nithing,”’ are brilliant sketches of woman’s love that will 


follow a man to death. We hope Miss Devereux will introduce us to, 


more of these inhabitants of a realm that seems quite her own. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY, 


Wuy the issue of new books from the press should be so markedly seasonal, 
varying in the course of two months by as much as 80 per cent., is one of 
the things which I have never been able to understand. Though handsome 
illustrated volumes and sumptuous reprints prepared for Christmastimc 
may have their analogy in turkey and mince pies and, like them, come to 
an end, those other books which are bread of everyday use to their public 
would surely be welcomed at any time. Probably it is a survival of days 
when the publisher and his public were much more nearly in touch and, with 
almost a paternal kindness, the former, in the autumn, provided amusement 
for the latter in the long winter evenings; Long winter evenings—electric 
light and motor cars have altered our attitude to them, and we read now 
because we want to and not because there is nothing better to do. 

In The University of Cambridge in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge 
University Press, 17s. 6d.) Mr. D. A. Winstanley has given a well documented 
account of the famous contest between Lord Hardwicke and Lord Sandwich 
for the High Stewardship of the University and of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Chancellorship and the jobbery in excelsis which he initiated, and this 
involves some interesting details as to the life of the eighteenth century 
undergraduate and his methods of asserting himself. Sea Trout and Other 
Fishing Studies (Field Press, 6s.) is by Mr. J. C. Mottram, and even for one 
who is no angler it has that interest which an author’s enthusiasm can set 
flickering in a breast hitherto cold towards his chosen subject. Spirit of 
the Woods (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton and Kent, 2s. 6d.) is a book of gentle 
verse by Mary Belben, and the January number of The Chapbook (Poetry 
Book Shop, ts.) publishes, among other things, a particularly fine contribution 
from Miss Charlotte Mew, “‘ The Trees are Down ”’ and a resumé of the year’s 
younger poetry. A belated copy of Miss Leonora Eyles’ Hidden Lives 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) has reached me. It is not a novel to be dealt with 
cursorily or easily. At least it can be said that much of Miss Eyles’ material 
is painful, difficult and sordid stuff, her thought courageous and noble, 
that she embodies the ideas of to-day with the objectivity of the older 
school of novelists, and that it is perfectly certain that she has written a very 
remarkable book. Remarkable, also, in another way is the late Sir Henry 
Jones’s inspiring, human and vividly interesting autobiography, Old 
Memories (Hodder and Stoughton), 

The Horticul:ural Directory and Year Bock for 1923 (Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 3s. 6d.), most enthralling of reference books to every garden lover, 
comes to hand this week, also the very useful Clubs (Spottiswoode and 
Ballantyne, 7s. 6d.), a list of clubs frequented by Britons all over the world, 
with much reliable information. Willing’s Press Guide for 1923 (Willing, 
2s, 6d.) is another most useful old friend of the business man. 

The emptiness of the moment induces the wish to turn towards a more 
interesting future, and Lady Butler’s Autobiography, the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s poems collected under the title of Laughter from a Cloud and Nine 
of Hearts, short stories by Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne, who holds a place of 
her own in that difficult art, all three from Messrs. Constable, promise variety 
as well as interest. Messrs. Methuen are publishing Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s 
new novel, The Three Lovers immediately, and Major Harding Cox, whose 
“‘ Chasing and Racing ”’ was so much enjoyed, has a new volume, A Sportsman 
at Large coming from Messrs. Hutchinson. Another book promised without 
a definite date but still important enough to be eagerly looked for is the 
collection of Mrs. Carlyle’s unpublished letters from 1839-1880, to come from 
Mr. Murray ; from whom also will come Mr. Arthur Dasent’s S’. James’s 
Palace. It may be noted, too, that succeeding volumes of Mr. Phillip 
Allan’s excellent British Artists seriesfare to deal with ‘‘ Old Crome,” ‘‘ Richard 
Wilson and Joseph Farington,” ‘‘ Morland and Ibbetson,”’ ‘‘ James Ward,” 
and ‘‘ Barker of Bath and the Bath Painters.’ ; 
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BARNACLE GEESE 


HAU 


HILE the clamant flight of scores, or even hundreds, 

of thickly massed barnacle geese may frequently 

strike human ears and eyes in certain restricted 

localities, it seems possible that to the maiority 

of naturalists and wildfowlers in Great Britain 
these geese remain all the time more or less rare and unnoted. 
And this un- 
familiarity 
will apply 
most in re- 
spect of resi- 
dents on the 
eastern sea- 
board of this 
country, for 
remote ver- 
dant islets 
and grassy 
margins of the 
Hebridean 
archipelago, 
as well as the 
broken coast- 
line of Wes- 
tern Scotland, 
comprise the 
main winter 
quarters of 
our visiting 
barnacle 
geese. Here 
the barnacle 
geese confine 
themselves 
rather rigor- 
ously toa 
zone extend- 
ing from low 
water mark to 
some few feet 


above the Sarah }. Sharp. 


limit of the IN THE HAUNTS OF THE GREYLAG AND BARNACLE GEESE. 





IN THEIR WINTER 
NTS 


highest tides; and, while rarely seen out of the sight of salt 
water, they do not appear to have acquired the thorough sea- 
going habit of the congeneric brent geese. Essentially, the 
handsome barnacle geese are grass eaters, but, despite the 
fact that bird books convey no hint of a corn-feeding habit, 
such as is common to the pink-footed geese and the grey- 
lags, absten- 
tion from this 
more solid 
aliment may 
not be rigidly 
observed by 
the barnacle 
geese in situa- 
tions where 
corn - growing 
encroaches 
upon their 
customary 
feeding 
grounds. On 
several occa- 
sions, some 
years ago, I 
put barnacle 
geese off a 
crofter’s little 
oat patch on 
a certain islet 
in the Outer 
Hebrides and, 
although at 
the time no 
birds were re- 
ported to 
have oats in 
their crops, 
we had a 
strong sus- 
picion that 
those barnacle 


Copyright. geese had 
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gone there for something more invigorating than the wiry, 
scrubby weed tufts growing in that oat stubble. 

In pursuit of sport the writer has followed these birds, 
occasionally, into their haunts on the larger islands and some 
of the verdant islets of the Outer Hebrides chain—as well, 
also along the merse fringing the coastline of the counties 
Kirkcudbright, Dumfries and Cumberland. As objects of sporting 
interest it may soon be discovered that barnacle geese are capable 
of providing many moments of 
keen excitement. At the com- 


yom oe 


mencement of my raids into | | 


their remoter island homes I 
have found them somewhat un- 
sophisticated, as wild geese go. 
However, very few shots will 
suffice to cure such simplicity, 
and thereafter the barnacle geese 
may be counted upon to pro- 
vide a good deal of amusement 
for the most hardened stalker 
and waylayer of wild geese. 
These birds have naturally 
strong and speedy powers of 
flight, and when given any 
assistance by a wind they can 
severely tax the abilities of 
the most capable gun-handler. 
Thus, even the ardent pro- 
ficient in wigeon-flighting will 
frequently be compelled to 
acknowledge himself well beaten 
when sending his shot charge 
some feet behind barnacle geese 
crossing his position on a favour- 
ing Atlantic breeze. Should 
the shooting take place at single 
birds under those weather 
conditions, some rare sport would result, for then the odds 
would not be by any means on the gun. But barnacle geese 
usually fly in closely packed order, so that the gunner who lumps 
them may frequently secure two or more geese with one barrel 
of a stout 12-bore—and who among wild fowl shooters will 
avoid taking them in the lump when the chance occurs—the 
said chance not being so all-distressingly recurrent as to render 
portage of the bag unendurable. A practical wildfowler of my 
acquaintance, whose years long since totalled up the allotted 
span, and who still remains an incorrigible haunter of the duck 
and wild goose marshes, once killed an enormous quantity of 
barnacle geese with one discharge of an ordinary hand gun. If 
memory plays no trick, I really think this record was seventeen 
barnacle geese, several others being shot by this enthusiast on 
that same day. Yes, barnacle geese do fly so closely packed 
together—more so than other geese, perhaps not even excepting 
the brents—that several hundreds will present to the gunner the 
appearance of a moving wall of wild fowl, whereat, of course, a 
well placed charge of No. 1 or B.B. shot may ensure filling 
the gunner’s game bag. But lest the ornithologist may dread 
the extermination of the species, let me hasten to reassure him 
that it rarely falls to the lot of the wildfowler to have barnacle 
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geese thus presented in any light—daylight, moonlight or star- 
light—wherein the gun may be most effectively aimed. 

The clanging chorus of a host of certain species of the wild 
geese—the pink-feet, for exampJe—may provide pleasing harmony 
for many wildfowlers of musical taste, as the sound carries upon 
the breeze, now loud, now soft. But the volume of sound 
coming from a thousand barnacle geese as they swing past is 
really more distracting than musical, resembling so much the 
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persistent yapping of so many terriers in hot pursuit of fleeing 
rabbits. Howard Saunders, in his ‘‘ Manual of British Birds,’’ 
recorded of the barnacle geese that: ‘‘ While feeding, the 
flocks are very noisy, keeping up a constant cackling,’ but 
that is a statement which is in ill accord with my own experiences. 
When lying in wait for a shot at these geese I have often times 
noted that, while their flight had the accompaniment of a mighty 
clamour, the moment the barnacle geese alighted a dead silence 





GEESE IN A PUNT WITH A ONE-POUNDER GUN. 


reigned over the marsh. In fact these birds advertise iheir 
flight remarkably well and.so serve the wildfowler, who says : 
“Here come the barnacles!’”’ and instantly snuggles down 
deeper into his chosen mudhole. But even with this gratuitous 
heralding, very few chances are given away; for, where frequently 
shot at, the. barnacle geese become very hard to circumvent. 
So, with all due deference to the memory of the indefatigable 
ornithological worker just named, I must say that within my 
own experience the vocalism of barnacle geese is exercised a 
thousand times more on the wing than on the ground. The 
incessant ‘‘ How-How-How ”’ of hundreds of these birds uttered 
on flight may carry a full mile or more on a favourable breeze, 
and the absolute contrast-of complete silence when they alight is 
one of the most noticeable characteristics of the barnacle-haunted 
marsh. Indeed, it reminds one of leaving concert hall or theatre 
while the orchestra is playing with a crash, ‘“‘ God save the King,”’ 
when, on a sudden, there comes the closing swish of a baize-covered 
door and, thereafter, comparative silence. And this is quite 
true of all the wild geese I have chased, for greylag, bean, pink- 
foot, white-front, barnacle and brent, all are more or less vociferous 
in flight, while comparatively silent on the ground. True enough 
it is that all wild geese hold vocal communion when feeding 
or resting on land or water, 
but the occasional notes or 
calls then used are usually 
mere whispers in comparison 
with their clarion cries of joy, 
interrogation, fear or what-not 
uttered while in the air. 
Wherever the barnacle 
geese are little molested, and 
so may largely follow their 
natural inclinations, I have 
found them eating the short 
grasses of the marshes in the 
daytime. Indeed, where 
sufficiently undisturbed, these 
geese may be termed day- 
feeders, notwithstanding the 
very explicit statements that 
have been published to the con- 
trary. Were I writing the history 
of the barnacle goose, personal 
observation would impel me to 
put down this bird as a con- 
firmed day-feeder by habit, but a 
night-feeder, here and _ there, 
through force of circumstances. 
Of course, where much shooting 


LANDING WITH THE SPOILS. Copyright. takes place on their feeding 


ground during daylight the 
barnacle geese, perforce, must come in and feed at night. 
They then are transformed into the wariest of wild fowl, 
and only the most astute strategy will enable the gunner 
to obtain a shot or two at them. Only last winter one 
wild, bleak stretch of marsh, with which I am familiar, was 
frequented by a large aggregation of barnacle geese, estimated 
to be more than 1,000 strong. Out of that considerable body of 
fowl probably not more ‘than 3 or 4 per cent. fell to the guns 
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of the local fraternity of wild- 
fowlers, whose members, ‘col- 
lectively, are not any less 
venturesome or alert than those 
of any similar body found in 
numerous other places I have 
visited. 

A voung barnacle goose fed 
on the short marsh grass of the 
Western Isles forms a most de- 
lectable dish. Especially has 
this seemed to be the case to the 
writer on one or two occasions 
when shooting on some tree- 
less, insular waste twelve hours 
steaming from the _ Scottish 
mainland. In such situation the 
only meat available at times 
may be some native sheep of 
doubtful lineage and most un- 
certain age. A_ sheep little 
heavier than a good setter, and 
whose mutton, innocent of any 
fat, may carry the flavour of 
dried-up goat, of ptarmigan, 
of a seven year old blue hare, 
or of anything in fact save that 
of the homely cornland sheep. 
The flavour of mutton fed on 
the salt marshes we know— 
such, indeed, as was made 
famous by Dumas through the 
account given of the roval 
gourmand in his ‘“‘ Three Muske- 


teers ’’—and with mountain-fed Sarah F. Sharp. 
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mutton we are familiar, but the 
a recollection of some mutton 
a that I had on my first visit to 
the Hebridean Islands more 
than twenty years ago will 
never be erased from my 
memory. Therefore, for close 
personal reasons alone I have 
found barnacle geese very well 
worth shooting. But apart 
from the foregoing considera- 
tion, and _ setting aside all 
thought of fat, corn-fed young 
greylag or mallard, I would 
select for my own table a young 
barnacle goose next in order to 
brent goose or wigeon, out of 
the truly wild-fed aquatic fowl. 
At the conclusion of a re- 
markably interesting article on 
the summer haunt of the 
barnacle geese, recently 
published in Country LIFE, 
Major W. M. Congreve states 
that the young of the barnacle 
goose is unknown to science. 
Probably the barnacle goose in 
a state of nature is here in- 
tended, but I was under the 
impression that some barnacle 
geese were reared in PBattersea 
Park more than twenty years 
ago—and I am now wondering 
if this supposition is correct ? 
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THE PAMPERED GOLFER 


HIS article is not, as might perhaps be imagined from 

its title, an outcry against the luxury of the age and a 

plea for a luncheon of sandwiches and carrying one’s 

own clubs. It is directed rather against those golfers 

who want the game made too easy for themselves by 
the elimination of all chances of what they deem undeserved 
disaster. 

I have lately been playing on a course towards which I 
feel a devotion of many years, and I was pained to find in force 
at one hole there a local rule which seems to me an infamous 
one. At this hole there stretches across the course at a distance 
of something over two hundred yards from the tee a deep and 
watery ditch. It cannot be carried unless by someone with 
the driving powers of Abe Mitchell, but when the ground is 
hard and there is a strong following wind the well hit ball of 
an ordinary mortal may possibly reach it. The green can 
comfortably be attained in the second shot from a position short 
of the ditch, and one would imagine therefore that there was 
no great hardship in taking, on rare occasions, a spoon from 
the tee. The local pundits, however, have thought otherwise. 
They have staked off a portion of the ditch, which lies in the 
direct line to the hole, and have enacted that if the player drives 
into the ditch from the tee at any point between these two white 
posts he can lift without penalty. On the other hand, if he 
goes in with his second or any subsequent shot, he can only lift 
under penalty of a stroke. 

On mature consideration I take this to be the worst local 
rule in the world. It is complicated, it is artificial, and it shows 
an entire misconception of the game of golf, which should be, 
in Mr. John Low’s words, “ a contest of risks.” To make such a 
rule as this is in effect to lay down this principle, that the man 
who, without using his intelligence, hits the ball down the middle 
of the course off the middle of his club is in no circumstances 
whatever to suffer any inconvenience. And a very poor principle 
it is. I quite admit that, if I do happen to hit a straight and 
reasonably long drive and then get into trouble, I may complain 
bitterly at the moment of my bad luck. It is a human weakness 
to do so. I also admit that constantly to be compelled to play 
short from the tee would make a duli game of it. But, after all, 
to hit a good, straight drive is not a very wonderful achievement— 
one ought to do it quite often—and just once in a while to have 
to use one’s head and restrain one’s energies is not a very great 
hardship. It is surely a hundred times preferable to this artificial 
and pampering rule which makes it a case of ‘“‘ Heads I win and 
tails I can’t lose.’”’ A distinguished professional once said to 
me that he liked St. Andrews better than any other course 
because (only he expressed it rather more strongly) ‘‘ you might 
play a very good shot there and get into a very bad place.” 
That is surely a more manful point of view than that which is 
indicated by those two wretched little white posts. 

I had only just ceased from fulminating against the two 
posts when, oddly enough, I heard from a golfer of my acquaint- 
ance, expressing much the same views @ propos of another and 
more famous course. There, so he told me, the authorities 
had had put before them by a scratch player a long and solemn 


proposal for a number of alterations to be made to the fairway 
at various holes. The object of them was that, whatever the 
wind, a flat lie and a good stance should invariably reward a 
good drive and that the scratch player should thus be able to 
reach the green with his second, whereas he might not be able 
to do it from an uphill lie. The answer given was, I believe, 
something to this effect: that if the proposed alterations were 
made it would only be fair to make others to suit those with 
longer handicaps and shorter driving powers, and that it would 
be altogether too colossal a task to flatten out the course from 
120yds. to 300yds. from the tee. It was not added, but it 
might well have been, that to do so would be entirely to ruin one 
of the most charming golf courses in the world. 

There is one point in the answer given to that scratch 
player which is particularly worthy of notice, namely, that 
if hummocks are to be flattened to suit the long driver, they must 
also be flattened for the short. Those of us who are still capable 
of hitting the ball a reasonable distance have, I think, a very 
imperfect sympathy with shorter drivers. Yet we have, in 
point of hummocks, a very easy time of it. I only realised this 
fully when playing at St. Andrews with one who, having been 
in his day a great golfer, is now something too stiff to hit the 
ball far from the tee. Time and again his ball finished in a 
most difficult lie among humps and hollows, while mine-—through 
no merit of mine, but through the advantage of some twenty 
years—lay clear on even ground. He bore it like a Trojan, but 
he often lost nearly a whole stroke from the tee, and I have seen 
much the same thing happen at Sandwich and at other places: 
It is right that the longer of two players should have an advantage, 
but one does not desire to see it made more overwhelming than 
need be. 

We are all of us too apt to desire a course to suit our own 
game. I am disposed to think that my own tee shot, when I 
hit it, should be regarded as a standard of what is decent and 
respectable, and that the smooth country and the bunkers should 
be placed accordingly. If people are so old and puny that they 
cannot hit so far as I do, or so young and strong that they can 
hit as far as Mr. Tolley or Mr. Wethered—well, they must take 
their chance. Only the other day, on a certain course, I came 
to what used to be a bunker and was now converted into a 
grassy hollow. I enquired the reason of the change. ‘‘ Oh,” 
was the rather bitter answer, ‘‘ I suppose So-and-so ”’ (a prominent 
member of the Green Committee) “drove into it one day. He 
always has bunkers filled up when he gets into them.” 

Clearly we have all got to think a little more about other 
people’s shots and a little less about our own if our opinions 
as to the courses on which we play are to be worth listening <o. 
And we shall do this best by bearing in mind the principle which 
is so gravely transgressed by those two miserable white posts 
of mine. The whole game of golf does not consist in hitting the 
ball straight in the direction of the hole without any regard 
to the lie of the land, ‘and a shot so hit is not necessarily a good 
shot. Moreover, nobody, whatever the shot he has played, 
has an absolute and indefeasible right to a perfect lie and a 
perfect stance. ‘‘I quite appreciate,’’ says my correspondent, 
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“‘ that it would be hard on a professional to lose the Championship 
from having a worse lie at the —th hole (a hole of many hummocks) 
from no fault of his own, but I have not heard complaints from 
If that be so, then the more 
shame to us amateurs who play the game for fun and have 


pros. but only from amateurs.” 
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stance. 
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nothing to lose, save our tempers, through a bad lie or a bad 
But I hope that we are not—most of us—quite so foolish 
Of course we “ grouse ’’-at the moment, but we 
do not as a rule write to the Committee about it and we do not 
really like white posts. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COCKNEY BADGERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sm,—Within half an hour’s train ride from 
Charing Cross I came across the home of “‘ the 
oldest known species of mammal now living 
on the face of the earth ”—to quote an authority 
on the subject. The spot was within a few 
hundred yards of White Lodge, in Richmond 
Park, and the illustrious creature was the 
badger. If you are not sufficiently impressed 
by this revelation, let me add that the badger 
is, with the exception of red deer, the biggest, 
heaviest and strongest of British wild beasts 
and that a bite from the animal is only compar- 
able to that from a bulldog. Once it has got 
its teeth “‘ home,” it is not likely to let go—a 
truly British characteristic—so, if you are going 
in search of this living relic of the past, you need 
to treat him with the respect he deserves. 
Though the badger is mainly nocturnal in 
habits, he often sallies forth on his foraging 
expeditions—his food consists of almost any- 
thing, from beetles, grubs and honey to young 
rabbits, bulbs and grass—before dark, and it 
is possible, therefore,.to_be struck by his bear- 
like appearance and his bumping, criss-cross 
gait. You can, at any rate, see the thorough- 
fares which the badgers have formed by 
shuffling through the bracken, in. the locality 
referred to, and also their excavations—com- 
monly known as “ earths.”’ Near by is a rabbit 
warren and you will note the difference in the 
burrows. Those of the badger are much 
larger and rounder than those of the rabbits 
and much less numerous. ‘These burrows 
run for many yards beneath the soil, and 
around the entrances it will be noticed that the 
ground has been worn smooth by the gambols 
of the occupants, which are fond of rolling, 
bear-like, upon their backs. Large heaps of 
débris will be observed. These are composed of 
the old bedding litter which the animals 
have cleared out of their “‘ earths ” to make 
room for fresh beds of dry bracken collected 
by them in the vicinity. In March they will 
indulge in a complete spring-cleaning and re- 
litter their nests in anticipation of the arrival 
of cubs. You will, if you look, come across a 
much-scratched tree-stump here and _ there, 
which the badgers are in the habit of using as a 
claw-sharpener and the youngsters as a play- 
thing. ‘To those who are able to recognise 
the dog-like tracks of the badger, these, too, 
may be detected. A poet, in Punch, once aptly 
described the badger as :— 


* Last of the night’s quaint clan 

He goes his way— 

A simple gentleman 
In sober grey ; 

To match lone paths of his 
In woodlands dim, 

The moons of centuries 
Have silvered him.” 


The Richmond Park badgers are descendants 
of two pairs introduced some thirteen years ago 
with a view to the preservation of the species, 
and, for what one sees around, it is evident 
that “‘ they lived happily ever afterwards.”— 
A. E. Hopce. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, DUXYORD. 
To THE EpITor. 


Str,—Mr. H. Avray Tipping’s excellent and 
beautifully illustrated article in your issue of 
December 23rd, 1922, must have caused 
many to desire to help to preserve this beautiful 
old church by suitable repair. We need help 
from outside if it is to be done : I most earnestly 
desire that it shall be done. I have opened an 
account at Barclay’s Bank, Cambridge, to which 
contributions may be sent direct for ‘St. 
John’s Church, Duxford, Restoration Fund,” 
or they may be sent to and will be gratefully 
acknowledged by me.—Bryan F. BROWNING, 
Duxford Rectory, Cambridge. 


WANTED A YORKSHIRE RECIPE. 
To THE EpDITorR. 


Sir,—Would one of your numerous readers 
help me to convert pork into bacon and ham ? 


I am anxious to get a good Yorkshire farmhouse 
recipe for curing bacon and ham, as I cannot 
enjoy the shop bacon and ham, and I have 
heard so much of the “ home-cured ” that I 
do want to try to make some myself.—VaTICAN. 


TREES OF REMEMBRANCE. 
To THE EbDITorR. 


S1r,—One is glad to learn from Lord Hampton 
that among the Boy Scouts’ activities is com- 
prised the planting of trees, always a good 
thing todo. These, in the instances mentioned, 
were planted, I gather, as memorials of them- 
selves ; but it would be a still greater pleasure 
to hear that they were now planting others in 
remembrance of their brave compatriots, prob- 
ably in many cases their own fathers or other 
close relatives, who made the supreme sacrifice 
in the Great War. I yet hope that the Boy Scouts 
here may soon take part in a similar act of 
remembrance of their own lost kindred, by 
assisting in the replanting of Mark Ash. They 
could. do much good preliminary work by 
starting on clearing the ground.—LOwTHER 
BRIDGER. 


POT-SHOTS AND LENGTH OF BARRELS. 
To THE EpiTor. 


S1r,—As a much interested reader of Mr. Max 
Baker’s ‘‘ Shooting Notes,” I should like to 
raise two questions, the first of which was 
raised by Mr. Max Baker himself some time ago. 
(1) Why are pot-shots so often missed? Of 
course the first thing is to hold steady, but I 
shot for the Spencer Cup in my youth and that 
is not my difficulty. Many years ago I learned 
from a book on shooting by W. W. Greener that 
to hit a sitting rabbit in the head you should 
aim at his feet or tail (an illustration was given). 
I tried this and usually missed or wounded him. 
I can now make sure of a pot-shot by aiming at 
the head or a little over it. I once killed two 
rabbits on a bank by aiming at the head of 
the top one. My gun is a 16-bore with 28in. 
barrels and perfectly balanced. Can it be that 
it dips and throws the shot low, like a gun 
recently described by Mr. Baker? I had it 
plated at the Army and Navy Stores and their 
report was satisfactory. (2) I have never yet 
seen the question of length of barrels thrashed 
out. Long barrels seem easier to aim accurately 
with, but a light gun is easier to swing on to 
fast birds, and you cannot have both with 
perfect balance as well. But is balance really 
so important? I know a first-rate shot who 
uses 16-bores with 32in. barrels, weighing 7lb. 
I once had a 20-bore with 3oin. barrels, weighing 
541b., and this gun was very easy to shoot with ; 
29ins. seems to be the usual length now. but a 
gunmaker recently told me that 28ins. is the 
latest fashion. Shall we go back to 3oins. the 
year after next, or is anyone going to try 
27hins. ? If not, why not ?—SporTING Parson. 


SMALL SHOOTS IN DEVON. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In the West Country there has always 
been a great demand for small shoots of 300 to 
500 acres, and in the good old days these farm 
shootings used to provide quite good sport. 
Now,an era of shameless poaching has descended 
upon Devon like a blight. The farmers demand 
more than the old shilling an acre for their 
shooting rights; though the wild pheasant, 
which was the main attraction, is rapidly 
disappearing, and shaven stubble and poor root 
crops make what partridges there are almost 
unapproachable.. One of the chief causes of the 
extermination of pheasants is the merciless 
rabbit trapping. I have come across cases of 
over half the pheasants in a day’s bag being one 
legged. A pheasant is a scratching bird, and 
much of its food is found by turning over dead 
leaves ; it is therefore obvious that it cannot get 
along properly unless it possesses two legs. 
The usual method of rabbit poaching, as 
practised with great success in the West, is 
for two or three men with three or four dogs 
to go for a country walk. One or more ferrets 
are carried in jacket pockets. On reaching a 
burrow with open ground around it, a ferret 
is put in, while the mongrels and lurchers, 
which know exactly what. to do, take up 
separate positions round the hole, and eight or 
ten yards away. When the rabbit bolts, there 
is a long-legged dog ready on every side. As 
far as I can see, no effort is made by anyone to 
put a stop to the persistent poaching. There is 
little wonder then that those erstwhile pleasant 
little farm shoots are no longer worth even half 
the money asked for them.—FLEuR-DE-Lys:; 


THE SMELLING POWER OF BIRDS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “‘ Fleur-de-Lys,” in 
your issue of December goth, says there is little 
direct evidence on the subject of the sense of 
smell in birds. I have frequently made experi- 
ments with hooded falcons and am of opinion 
that they have no sense of smell as regards 
flesh or fowl—D. C. PHiLiotr. 


YOUR COLOURED PRINTS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Allow me to thank you for the excellent 
reproductions which bring to mind how I saw 
some of the original ones as far back as seventy 
years ago, in a Derbyshire tollbar house, on a 
highway not far from Derby, and among them 
was the identical tollbar house as shown in the 
copy you have given us.—THOs. RATCLIFFE. 


GULLS IN THE RIVIERA. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of the 
gulls on the sands at Cannes which I hope 
may interest you for reproduction in COUNTRY 
Lire.—WILLiAM GuIDOTT. 





ON THE SANDS AT CANNES. 
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OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
To THE EpITor. 


S1r,—Now that so much interest is centred in 
Lord Carnarvon’s excavations, I thought you 
might like to publish this view of the entrance 
to the Tombs of the Kings, as it gives such a 
good general idea of the difficult country he 
has had to negotiate. Low in the centre fore- 
ground can be seen the entrance to Pharaoh’s 


TOMBS 





HIEROGLYPHICS FROM A KARNAK TEMPLE, 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS, 


tomb, and in the distance the track we had 
to follow, on donkeys, when journeying to 
the tombs. The hieroglyphics were taken in 
a Karnak temple, before crossing the Nile.—— 
W. G. More. 


A DECEMBER HAYMAKING. 

To THE EpIToR. 
Smr,—To make a record and break a record 
in one day is unusual. To cart and stack 
20 tons of clover hay from the swath on a 
December day and to break a twenty-five years’ 
practice of attending the Smithfield Show on 
the Wednesday was the experience of Mr. 
Oswald Day of Roxton, Bedfordshire. The 
circumstances altogether were peculiar, and 
due to a chain of droughts. Owing to the 
great drought of 1921 the seeds sown in the 
spring failed, so Mr. Day gave another seeding 
in August. This seeding had to meet the long 
autumn drought, but tiny plants held the 
ground, the spring drought of 1922 allowed 
them to make scarcely any growth, and the 
deep-rooted weeds took possession of the 
field, and these were mown and _ burned. 
Mr. Day then decided to plough up the field, 
but found the tractor plough would not face 
the hard baked clay soil. Then came the 
summer rains, and the clover took a new lease 
of life, ultimately growing, as measurement 
showed, a yard in height by the end of autumn. 
The crop was cut, but the dull weather pre- 
vented its making. Nothing fell on it but very 
light showers for weeks, though never more 
than enough to slightly damp the surface of 
the swath. The underside was never wetted, 
though the prospect of making it into hay 
was beyond expectation, in spite of what was 
in reality an autumn and winter drought. 
However, on December 4th there was a drying 
day and in the night a fierce drying wind. 
An early visit showed Mr. Day that it was 
possible to stack the hay, and that the Smith- 
field visit would be off. All hands were sent 
to the field and carting commenced before 
breakfast, the field being cleaned just on 
darkness. The hay buyer has been round 
and offered a price per ton that will place it 
round about £100 on the stack. On the 
following day the ploughs went into the field. 
A few days afterwards it was worked and 
drilled with wheat, which has started to grow. 
Few fields could have crowded in quite so 
many vicissitudes in the time, and ended so 
well. Saved by the final drought—W. J. 
MALDEN. 


FIRING FURZE. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Is there any law to stop the owner of 
downland from firing furze during the nesting 
season to the wicked destruction of bird life ? 
Goldfinches and rose linnets so destroyed 
perhaps move one’s anger and pity most; but 


all small things that have their homes among 
the bracken and gorse suffer equally from this 
act of ravage, and I am anxious to prevent 
its recurrence next spring —G. M. Cookson. 

[‘‘ Setting fire to any heath, gorse, furze, 
or fern, wheresoever the same may be growing ”” 
is an offence under the Malicious Damage 
Act, 1821, Section 16. Owners claim the right 
to fire their gorse, but in some districts we 
believe there is a limit as to date. Up to now 
it has not been possible to get this regulation 
made universal.—Eb.] 





A CHRISTMAS FOXGLOVE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a 
foxglove which I took a few days before 
Christmas. It was blooming as if in June, and 





BLOOMING IN MID-WINTER. 


was in full flower on Christmas Day. The 
picture I took of it was taken in our old 
garden at Hawerby in North Lincolnshire. As 
I write (December 30th) it is still in flower. 
I thought you might like to put it in your 
paper.—M. CuRisTINE SOWERBY. 
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THE FINAL RUGBY TRIAL 


HE presence of four Devon forwards in the final Trial 

match last Saturday took my memory back to a similar 

occasion, just twenty-two years ago, when Devon, 

the Champion County of 1Ig00, played the Rest of 

England at Exeter and won by a goal and two tries 
to nil. As a result of that match two Devon three-quarters, 
Cooper and Nicholas, and four forwards, the late Dennis Dobson, 
Williams, Wilcocks and myself, were chosen to play against 
Wales, while another West Country player, the greatest of all— 
H. T. Gamlin—was selected as full-back. The sequel was that, 
after being led by two points up to the last five minutes, Wales 
got a penalty kick straight in front of goal and won by a single 
point. England, with the same West Country nucleus, beat 
both Ireland and Scotland. 

It must be remembered that, twenty years ago, it was only 
against teams in the Western counties that the crack Welsh 
sides ever played; their opponents outside this district were 
limited to Blackheath and the Barbarians. For this reason 
men of Devon, Gloucester and Somerset were always in demand 
for the Welsh match. 

As a test of the capabilities of the English team Saturday’s 
match was a failure. Like many another game of this kind, 
it damaged the reputations of many players and established the 
claims of few. It was not so much because England won easily 
—though it was disappointing to find a side so strong on paper as 
the Rest incapable alike of sound defence and effective attack— 
as that, in the hour of victory, they showed themselves so lacking 
in restraint, so prone to take liberties. It may be argued that 
they would have taken the game more seriously if the opposition 
had been stronger, but that is no justification. As a preparation 
for the match against Wales, when England will be hard put 
to it to escape defeat, it was the duty of the representative side 
to relax no effort, to take no undue risk, but rather to make 
the most of their opportunity to practise fresh methods of attack 
and obtain a perfect understanding among themselves in defence. 


No fault can be found with the forwards, however, for they 
played “all out” up to the final whistle; they secured the 
ball three times out of four in the tight scrummages and more 
than held their own in the loose play. Some doubt had been 
felt as to the wisdom of playing two “ wingers” like Voyce 
and Price; it can only be said that both were invaluable in the 
passing runs, and they put enough weight into their scrum work 
to enable the England XV to hold their heavy opponents and 
get the ball. Of the other six there. was no weak member. 
Conway and Cove-Smith were as good as ever, the indomitable 
trio from the West—Gardner, Luddington and Eyres—were 
ubiquitous, while Wakefield was in fine form and scored a 
spectacular try. The Rest forwards were good individually 
but did not combine well; Periton, a young Lancashire forward, 
was the best of them and, if anyone drops out of the English 
team, should get his “ cap.” 

At half-back Davies and Kershaw were head and shoulders 
above their ‘‘ opposite numbers.’”” Kershaw’s passes were often 
most erratic, but none came amiss to Davies, who has a quite 
uncanny knack of holding anything within his reach at any 
angle. Lowe was at his very best ; he went for the line in resolute 
fashion and his dodging was superb, it made all who attempted 
to lay hands on him look foolish and clumsy. The accident to 
Harris was most unfortunate, both for himself and for England. 
In the few minutes he had played before being hurt he had shown 
that, after Lowe, he is our most dangerous wing three-quarter. 
The selectors are lucky to have such excellent substitutes as 
Smallwood and Day to fall back upon in case of need. The 
weak spot in the English back division was Corbett, who was 
not up to International form, though he improved during the 
later stages of the game. I preferred V. G. Davies on the day’s 
play. 

As to the full-backs, each did some good things and some 
bad. Neither can be said to have established clearly his claim 
to play against Wales, neither is another Gamlin. 

LEONARD R. TosswILL. 





HUNTING 


F all the handicaps to hunting which, at the present 

time, agitate and harass the minds of Masters of 

Hounds by far the most acute are the presence of 

wire and the motor car. The problem of wire, as 

everyone knows, has long been with us, and is but 
little nearer solution than when we were first confronted with 
it. Yet the danger of wire, both to horse and rider, and its 
menace to ‘“‘ the sport of kings’”’ are only too real. Already 
this season it has been the cause of numerous casualties, and, 
one fears, may be the cause of as many more before the brief 
fox-hunting calendar has: run its course. Various solutions of 
what has become an increasingly perplexing problem have been 
attempted from time to time, that in most favour, perhaps, 
being the establishment of wire committees, the members of 
which seek by every possible means in their power to induce 
farmers to take down this great hindrance to the sport and replace 
it by timber or other suitable hunting substitutes. The Middleton 
Hunt tried the experiment last season of appointing lady members 
to their Wire Committee, thinking, doubtless, that by their 
charm and blandishments woman might succeed where man had 
hitherto failed in his persuasive efforts. But in these difficult 
times, when everything is against them in the shape of falling 
prices and values of agricultural stock and produce of all kinds, 
added to the fact that many of them, having bought their farms 
at tip-top prices with borrowed money, are having to pay out 
annually a large sum by way of interest, it is altogether unreason- 
able to expect that farmers will not make use of what is the 
cheapest form of fencing in the market even if it is the most 
dangerous from the hunting man’s point of view, or that they will 
go to the expense of removing it for five out of the twelve months 
in the year. Not that the farmer is less of a good sports- 
man than of yore or is less favourably disposed towards 
hunting than his forebears were. He is, one may safely assert, 
as acutely cognisant as ever before of the value of a pack of 
foxhounds not only to the countryside generally, but to himself 
personally, but he is feeling the pressure of hard times as never 
in any previous period. The only way out would seem to be 
for Hunts themselves to undertake the task or, failing this, then 
by making a substantial contribution for the purpose. 

One way of strengthening the wire fund—and an innovation 
so far as English packs are concerned, though it has for long 
been practised in Ireland—is that first adopted this season by 
the Cricklade division of the V.W.H., viz., the “‘ capping ”’ of 
everyone out hunting—subscribers and non-subscribers alike— 
half-a-crown per diem, and in this respect they have been followed 
by so fashionable a Hunt as the Pytchley. In both Hunts 
the plan has worked ‘‘ excellently well,” to make use of a 
Baconism. There has been no friction or complaints of any 
kind ; everyone appears to have taken kindly to an idea which 
all seem to consider fair and reasonable. Compounding is now 
allowed, a sum of {10 franking the subscriber for the season. 

The problem of the motor car, in contradistinction to that 
of wire, is one of comparatively recent growth, but it has very 
quickly come to a head, and unless a solution be found, and 





HANDICAPS 


found speedily, the whole future of the sport will be jeopardised. 
Perhaps fewer people than one might have expected have given 
any very serious thought to what is undoubtedly one of the 
most. difficult questions which has ever confronted foxhunters 
since the sport began. Its difficulty is enhanced by the fact 
that the Master does not, and cannot, possess a similar juris- 
diction over those who prefer meckanically propelled vehicles 
to assist them to see sport to that which he exercises over riders 
to hounds. It will not, of course, be seriously questioned by 
anyone that motorists do not infrequently spoil sport, though 
obviously not intentionally—most often, indeed, through sheer 
ignorance—either by heading foxes, which they are particularly 
liable to do by hurrying off to some spot they think the Hunt 
will pass, or by the nauseous fumes of their cars destroying 
every atom of scent when a fox has crossed a road ahead of 
them. 

The question is, what can be done in the matter ; for, clearly, 
this is a problem the solution of which, in its very nature, will 
not—indeed cannot—brook long delay. Even the threat of 
sending hounds home again if motor following is persisted in 
has proved powerless to effect a remedy for this very unfortunate 
state of affairs. Moreover, the adoption of so drastic a measure 
has the serious disadvantage of robbing hundreds of ‘‘inoffenders”’ 
—the people who ride to hounds—of sport, to participate in which 
they pay, taking everything into consideration, very consider- 
able sums of money. To penalise the innocent for the sins of - 
the guilty, though it may sometimes be necessary in extreme 
cases, is never a highly judicious proceeding. Furthermore, it 
is difficult to see how motorists can be prevented from following 
hounds if they desire to do so. Some Masters enjoin upon their 
followers the necessity of leaving their cars half a mile from the 
meet, and yet others ask that the cars shall be sent home direct 
from the meet and in no case follow hounds. But desirable 
though this may be in the best interests of sport, no Master has 
it in his power to enforce any such command. As Lord Long, 
whose practical experience of the chase cannot be gainsaid, 
points out in his admirable letter to the Field on the subject, 
such a rule would have no force at all outside the boundaries of 
the Hunt, and could not be applied to pleasure-seeking motorists 
who had no connection with the Hunt or even with the county. 
No! the real solution would seem to be along the lines 
indicated by Lord Long, namely, in requesting those who follow 
hounds in mechanically propelled vehicles to make reasonably 
sure that they are always in the wake of the pack and not 
to use their highly powered engines in an endeavour not only to 
beat the field, but to get ahead of the fox—a comparatively 
easy enough, though, as far as sport is concerned, a wholly 
injurious, proceeding. But probably a better plan would be 
to appoint a sort of field-master and preferably, if he were 
available, an ex-Master himself, like Lord Long--who is now, 
unhappily, compelled to view his sport from wheels—and give 
to him entire control over all motorists following hounds. These 
followers should be required to keep in the wake of this official 
throughout the time that the pack is running. R. C. REEp. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


URING 1922 the area of land 

offered by auction by Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley was 

335.757 acres. In their review of 

the business done by them last 

vear the firm states that: “‘ Having 

regard to the conditions prevailing throughout 

the year, the Estate Market has been fairly well 

sustained, and values have not depreciated to 

the extent that had been anticipated in some 
quarters. 

“The area of landed estates which has come 
into the market is, of course, far short of the 
realisations of 1918 to 1920—an epoch that has 
become known as that of ‘ England changing 
hands,’ and one during which so many historic 
and family properties were broken up. However, 
a fair number of such properties have been 
disposed of. In grazing and dairying districts, 
particularly in the North of England, such 
estates, when judiciously lotted, have, in fact, 
sold well, the tenants in many cases becoming 
the buyers. Where corn growing and arable 
land predominated, there has been more 
difficulty in selling. 

** Well situated farms, with good houses and 
homesteads, a fair proportion of grass land, and 
available with early possession, have readily 
found buyers. There are practically no farms 
to let. Many farmers who from various causes 
have had to relinquish their farms, and have 
no training or inclination for any other calling, 
have thus been constrained to buy—though 
often rather reluctantly. The reduction in 
current rates of interest, and the renewed 
willingness to lend money on mortgage on sound 
landed securities, have been of assistance to such 
men. A large number of ex-officers and 
successful business men have become owner- 
occupiers. 

** During recent years a considerable area 
of agricultural land has been absorbed under 
the Small Holdings and Land Settlement Acts 
—about 560,000 acres having been so acquired 
up to July,1922. A further area has been taken 
for housing schemes, for private building, road 
improvements and the like, and land under the 
latter category may be regarded as permanently 
off the market. It may be anticipated, too, that 
of the thousands of small holdings that have been 
sold in the break up of large estates, very few 
are likely to be offered again publicly. It is 
thus to be expected that the quantity of land 
for sale will be much less than has been the 
case for some years. 

“The equity of the demand for an adjust- 
ment of the farmer’s burden of rates has long been 
conceded. The Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, 
was passed as a temporary measure, and as some 
alleviation of an acknowledged grievance. The 
annual grant then given was £1,325,000, at 
which sum it has since remained, notwith- 
standing the enormous increase in the rates. 
In 1914, local rates in England and Wales were 
seventy-one million pounds, or 6s. 9d. in the 
pound; in 1922 they are estimated at 173 
millions, or 14s. 9d. in the pound. Of this 
colossal sum the agricultural interest is paying 
far more than its fair share. he new Govern- 
ment has practically pledged itself to initiate 
legislation on this most urgent and acute 
question, and if it is equitably adjusted it should 
help to steady the landed property market and 
materially assist agriculture. 

‘* Large country houses have been difficult 
to sell, and in order to realise, greatly reduced 


figures have, in many cases, had to be accepted. 


Moderate-sized country places, equipped with 
modern conveniences, have been in steady 
demand. 

“In London there has been a good 
business in houses of moderate size, not 
necessarily in the most fashionable quarters. 
The enquiry for flats of all descriptions has 
been remarkably active. Shops and business 
premises are in good demand in certain positions. 
In ground rents there has been a distinct 
improvement — equivalent to quite two years’ 
purchase—during the latter part of the year. 
‘The town investment market may be generally 
characterised as distinctly good. 

* In Scotland grouse moors are still in good 
demand, but deer forests are becoming more and 
more difficult to dispose of. Country properties 
and farms, particularly those of a residential 
character, continue to sell readily. There 
has been some decrease in the number and 
value of town properties sold. Feu duties 


have realised an average’ of about fifteen 
years’ purchase. 


* The close of the year has shown a renewed 
activity in the market generally. We look 
forward to increasing firmness and a steady 
demand.” 

SALES OF MANSIONS. 


BETTER than had been expected, con- 
sidering the unfavourable economic 
conditions,” is Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co.’s comment on estate transactions in 1922. 
An appreciable drop in values, especially the 
larger ones, was noted by them, though with two 
or three instances of an improvement on prices 
paid not long before. 

Their sales included Byram Hall, on behalt 
of Sir John Ramsden; Streatlam Castle, for 
the Earl of Strathmore; and Belford Hall, 
Northumberland. They sold and re-sold the 
Oxfordshire estate, Barton Abbey, and dealt 
also with Mixbury ; Sarsden House and 2,000 
acres (first sold with about 10,000 acres by 
Mr. Joseph Stower, for Lady Eversley) ; 
Weston House, Bicester; Chacombe House 
estate; and the Manor House, Brackley, 
formerly the home of Lord Ellesmere. For 
Sir Gilbert Wills the firm sold Northmoor, 
in the heart of “ the Chase of the Wild Red 
Deer ”—to quote the title of Dr. Palk Collyns’ 
delightful Dulverton book ; Canford Manor— 
now to become a school, and the subject of a 
controversy as to its future name; Newton 
Stacey and Standen Manors, and another, the 
interesting Jacobean example in Hampshire, 
Woodcote Manor. 

Three notable old seats, all of which have 
been described and illustrated in CouNTRY 
Lire, changed hands through the firm: St. 
Donat’s Castle, Glamorganshire (Vol. xxu1, 
pages 270 and 306)—this sale being carried out 
in conjunction with Messrs. Stephenson and 
Alexander; Rushbrooke Hall, Bury St. Ed- 
munds (Vol. xIv, page 542) ; and Parham Park, 
Sussex (Vol. x1, page 496)—this being a sale 
jointly with Messrs. Newland, Tompkins and 
Taylor. Pippingford Park and, for Lord Lecon- 
field, Drove House, Singleton, and 1,100 acres, 
in Sussex, should also be mentioned, and a 
Suffolk property, Rendlesham Hall, on behalf of 
Lord Rendlesham, to the Norwood Sanatorium, 
for conversion. Hambledon Manor, the beau- 
tiful old Tudor house on the edge of the 
Chilterns, changed hands through them, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Simmons and Sons, 
and there are many other hardly less note- 
worthy properties. 

Their list of sales and lettings of Town 
houses is a long one, with a plentiful inclusion 
of Mayfair and other fashionable addresses, 
and such first-rate suburban properties as The 
Elms, Fitzroy Park, Highgate, and North 
House, Putney Hill. 

Some of the transactions just mentioned 
involve more business in the present year, for 
there are 3,000 acres of Canford land for dis- 
posal on behalf of Viscount Wimborne; the 
rest of the St. Donat’s Castle land ; the Salop 
home of John Mytton, the dare-devil hunting 
parson; and the Peplow estate, in the last- 
named county, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Barber and Son, some of the farms having 
already found buyers. Other impending sales 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. include 
Blackadder, Berwick, 5,000 acres, for Lady 
Houston Boswall, and 14,000 acres of the 
Stewarty of Dumfries, also Wood Norton, 
Evesham, formerly the seat of the Duc d’Orleans, 
and Lechlade Manor, both by order of the 
trustees of the late Hon. A. H. Mills. As to 
the opening year the note is one of confidence, 
but the firm refrains from prophecy. 


INGESTRE HALL TO BE LET. 


[NGESTRE HALL is to be let for a period 

of years, with many thousands of acres of 
shooting, the agents being Messrs. Lofts and 
Warner. Illustrations and a brief description of 
the seat were published in Country Lire in 
June, 1898 (page 720). “‘ The many-windowed 
walls, the noble bays, the rich and splendid 
adornment of the house, and its lavish charms 
bespeak the time when men lived and could 
enjoy the light, and when the new spirit of the 
later age was abroad through the land, when 
fortalice and tower no longer were needed for 
the safeguarding of the lord.” ‘‘ England,” it 
was added, ‘‘ has many splendid mansions of the 
Tudor and Jacobean age, and Ingestre. by 
reason of its noble proportions and remarkably 
beautiful features, may vie with the best.” 
The garden is worthy of the mansion, and 


reveals the fruits of long labour and careful and 
artistic planning. 

In the year 1732 John Loveday described 
Ingestre. “ The house,” he said, “ is built on a 
hill side, with the gardens higher. They are 
large, laid out into the grandest walks between 
the tallest trees imaginable,” and there were 
“hares in abundance in the wooded garden.” 
These old descriptions enable anyone to-day 
to visualise places as they were, and they reveal 
the minds of their writers with a frankness that 
is lacking in the more impersonal modern 
style of writing. Plot’s ‘“ Staffordshire” is 
another old work that may be commended to 
the attention of anybody who contemplates 
taking Ingestre, for it deals at considerable 
length with the property. 

The flower garden at Ingestre is com- 
paratively small and rather formal in character, 
with a great use of variegated maple, which 
grows in strong contrast to the clipped shrubs 
and junipers. Irish yews of exceptionally fine 
growth, on the east side of the grounds, were 
regarded by the author of the article in these 
columns in 1898 as probably the finest of their 
kind in Great Britain. For hundreds of feet 
extend terrace walks of much beauty, divided 
into sections by clipped yews, and specimen 
trees of various sorts add to the interest of the 
gardens. 


HANTS, BERKS AND SUSSEX. 


DOILEY MANOR, Hurstbourne Tarrant, a 

modern mansion in the Tudor style, with 
400 acres of first-rate sporting land, has been 
sold to a client of Messrs. Dibblin and Smith, 
by Messrs. Thake and Paginton, whose sales 
already this year include the Manor House, an 
Old Georgian place of 2 acres at Westbrook, 
Newbury ; Hil Top, a modern house at East 
Garston ; and Montague Villa, Speen, New- 
bury. 

“‘ Farming is under a cloud,” say Messrs. 
Harding and Harding, “and a consequent 
decrease in sales of agricultural land is noted. 
Hampshire residential properties, with the 
exception of those where the upkeep is an 
expensive item, were in considerable demand, 
and we have reported (in the Estate Market 
pages of Country Lire) during the year the 
sale of a large number. 

“Tt is, perhaps, too early to forecast what 
effect the Law of Property Act, 1922, will have 
on the market, but with the anticipation of a 
revival in trade, and hope of further relief with 
regard to taxation, we are looking forward with 
confidence to a considerably increased demand 
for the larger residential and sporting estates.” 

The profits from pig farming, as practised 
by certain we!l known and enterprising inno- 
vators in Sussex, have lately been prominently 
set before the public, and there is now an 
opportunity of acquiring a freehold of 500 acres, 
at Cuckfield, upon which fully £70,000 has 
been expended by the vendor. It is Holmsted 
Place, a house in the Elizabethan style. The 
present vendor bought the house, which formerly 
beionged to Colonel Humphreys and enlarged 
the estate, adding a perfectly equipped bacon- 
curing factory and a flour mill. Mr. Trethewey, 
the vendor, feels the call of the homeland, in 
his case, Canada, and with the characteristic 
determination of a Canadian, he means to get 
rid of Holmsted before going back. To that 
end he has directed Messrs. Harrods, Limited, 
to accept any reasonable offer, and probably a 
prompt £25,000 would buy it. The herd of 
pigs is to be sold, and later, the contents 
of the comfortable house at Cuckfield. 

Another Sussex property in the hands of 
Messrs. Harrods is Hollington House, near 
Hastings, which has been for some years owned 
and occupied by Mrs. McAdam Smith. It 
stands on high ground in about 14 or 15 acres, 
a small and easily worked place in a delightful 
locality. 

The first sale this year, by Messrs. Dibblin 
and Smith, is of Mark Ash, Abinger, for 
Mr. E. H. Ledward. The modern house 
stands on high ground, close to Leith Hill 
freehold, with 14 acres. 

Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners 
announce the sale of Blackbrooke House, an 
Adam residence, on the hills above the Monnow 
Valley, with 375 acres; also of Rossmoor 
Grange Farm, 160 acres : Well Farm, 63 acres ; 
Foxberry Farm, 202 acres ; Sough Hill Farm, 
344 acres; Cote Hill Farm, 205 acres; and 
Graystone Farm, 390 acres. ARBITER. 
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HOUSE OF THE 
-XViIth CENTURY. 


T was in 1673 that George Fox, the 

founder of the Society of Friends, 

returned home safe and sound from his 

missioning on the other side of the 

Atlantic, after many perils, “ perils by 
water and in storms, perils by pirates and 
robbers, perils in the wilderness and amongst 
false professors.” He then again took up 
his preaching throughout England,. and in 
the autumn of that year he records in his 
Journal: ‘“‘ We travelled into Worcestershire 
and went to John Halford’s at Armscott, 
where we had a very large and precious meet- 
ing in his barn, the Lord’s powerful presence 
being eminently with and amongst us. After 
the meeting, as I was sitting in the parlour, 
discoursing with some Friends, Henry Parker, 
a justice, came to the house . . . and 
took me, and Thomas Lower for company 
with me; and though he had nothing to 
lay to our charge, sent us both to Worcester 
jail, by a strange sort of mittimus. ui 
This was Fox’s eighth and last imprisonment, 
and it was fourteen months before he was 
released. But for us, at the moment, the 
matter of interest is not his sufferings for 
the cause to which he gave his life, but 
rather that in this entry he gives us the 
name of John Halford; for it was he, we 
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may fairly assume, who was the builder of 
the delightful little Tudor manor house which 
is here illustrated. The letters J. H. are 
cut above the old oak door to the front entry. 
True, this mark might possibly have had 
relation to work in the form of additions 
and alterations to an earlier house; but, at 
any rate, we may say that the house which 
we see to-day was certainly built early in the 
seventeenth century 
As the illustrations show, it is a delightful 
example of simple building, direct and 
satisfying, of the sort which is known in 
<eneral as Cotswold ; though Armscote Manor 
‘3s not actually in the Cotswolds, but at 
some little distance away in Worcestershire, 
-bout seven miles from Stratford-on-Avon. 
The walling is of local stone in courses 
cf varying width, with the angles cleanly 
\efined by ashlar quoins. The stones in the 
andom courses are beautifully cut and fitted 
ogether, with the mortar kept back from 
he face, leaving a dry joint outside. After 
enturies of exposure the walling remains 
ound and weather-worthy, and has acquired 
beautiful grey patina, the tone being 
-arried on by the mellow roof of stone 
lates laid in graduating courses. But 
when the house came into the possession of 
Captain Yorke in 1914 it had rather a forlorn 
“ppearance, being surrounded by ground 
vhich had become a wilderness, while inside 
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there was evidence of unhappy alterations 
carried out in Victorian days. Also, as it 
then was, it had not sufficient accommodation, 
and it was necessary to call in an architect 
to make the required additions (which, 
however, were shorn of their contemplated 
extent through the happening of the war). 
The work was put into the hands of Mr. 
Guy Dawber, and it could not have been in 
better hands, for after patient and sympa- 
thetic study he has assimilated the real spirit 
and character of Cotswold building. 

Armscote Manor offers a striking example 
of this. Anyone looking at the front of the 
house, as shown by the top photograph on 
the preceding page, would never suppose 
that a modern hand had been at work upon 
it, yet the whole of one end, to the right of 
the main entrance, is Mr. Dawber’s work, 
providing a new dining-room with bedroom 
above. Yet there is nothing of the fake 
about it. The addition is a perfectly straight- 
forward piece of work, done with old material 
which was obtainable in the locality. And 
with similar satisfaction one may regard the 
additions at the back of the house, which 
include on one side a new pantry, scullery 
and other accommodation for workaday 
needs, and on the other side a garden-room 
with bathroom above. 

The inside of the house demanded extensive remodel- 
ling, and many Victorian features were promptly cast out— 
in particular, some nondescript grates in the principal rooms. 
Mr. Dawber’s experience suggested that very possibly there 
was something much better behind these grates; and so 
it proved, for when they were taken away, together with 
their encumbering plasterwork, stone fireplaces of Tudor days 
were discovered. These have now been restored as much 
as possible to their original condition, though sad havoc 
was done to them when the modern grates were fixed, 
the face of the stone jambs and lintels having been picked 
wholesale to give a key for the plasterwork. All, however, 
has now been put as right as may be, and the rooms 
finished with plain distemper. 
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FROM THE WATER GARDEN. 


No less a change has been wrought in the surroundings of 
the house. Here, instead of a wilderness, is order and charm ; 
formality without austerity; the borders being planted with 
rare skill, and the house itself just sufficiently foiled with greenery 
to soften the architectural lines. For this the wife of the owner 
must receive the entire credit. 

The forecourt is enclosed by walls, the old barn and buildings 
being on one side and an orchard on the other. Thus Armscote 
Manor to-day presents a charming picture from many points 
of view; and, though it has already withstood the wear and 
tear of three hundred years, it offers every hope of lasting 
as long again. It was built by a Quaker, and it is interesting 
to note that a Friends’ Meeting House exists in the manor to 
this day. RR. P. 





A NEW LAWN 


T is not only nations who are short of money at present ; 

those humble folk who like a game of lawn tennis, none the 
less that they play it at home and do not aspire to tourna- 
ments, have to go short of balls because of the price 
they are made to pay for them. 

What happens at present is something like this: Messrs. 
Discobolos, the well known manufacturers, agree to supply 
balls for a tournament at half price. The balls are used 
in the tournament for a period that varies with the estimate 
of his own importance held by the player who has just foozled 
a point away, when that estimate is shared by the officials. 
(Some years ago a hero demanded new balls when the score was 
five love against him in the final set; he got them and lost the 
set six love; when told subsequently that this, nevertheless, 
was his most masterful game of the season, he was still sulky.) 
After the tournament the balls are sold for what they will fetch, 
and that—as they were bought half price—is not much less than 
was paid for them. The objection to this method—which 
reflects no discredit on the tournament officials—is that they 
who ultimately dictate the qualities and to some degree the price 
of balls have little inducement to insist that balls should be 
cheap, or—it is the same thing—durable. Manufacturers will 
not be at pains to put a durable ball on the market unless the 
lawn tennis organisations—which alone can make their influence 
felt—demand it ; least of all when those organisations are pro- 
claiming their balls the best by using them. It suits them well 
enough that three balls should be used instead of one. It is 
common knowledge that one well known ball, which is excellent 
for a set or two, has no lasting power. 

Now, the home player can obtain the balls of the two 
or three makes that are thus forced on him only at double 
the price charged to the tournament people. He has to pay 
an additional tax of about a shilling a ball! Of two things, 
then, one, either the charge made to tournaments covers cost, 
in which case that to the home player is extortionate, or it 
does not, and the home player is paying for the tournament 
player’s balls. 


TENNIS BALL 


For tournament purposes—short use—there is little to 
choose between several makes. The English ball is not the 
same as the French ball. There are slight differences, and each 
player will prefer the one he is accustomed to, but he could soon 
adapt himself to any of the others. For the home player the 
differences are immaterial. What he wants is a ball that will 
conform to the regulations to begin with and will continue to 
conform to them after hard use. Is there sucha ball? Messrs. 
Wisden of Cranbourn Street, W.C., claim that they have invented 
it, and Country LIFE, in the interests of the home player, sent 
a representative to learn all he could about it. That ball, he 
was told by its fond proprietor, would bob up round as ever after 
a 15 cwt. roller had been over it twelve times (or was it a 12 cwt. 
roller fifteen times ?) ; that ball had been under water when the 
Wiltshire went ashore and had then played so well that the New 
Zealand consignee sent for six dozen; in fact, it was the long- 
looked-for ball that kept the air in and the water out and went 
on doing it. 

The representative admits that he was sceptical at first, 
but when he. saw the inside he recognised that this ball was 
built to stand wear. The rubber part is not the usual thin 
sheet ; it is composed of strips welded together. The cover is 
welded on by a process which dispenses with stitching. The 
representative reports that he tried to tear it off and failed. It 
is obviously, if not a better ball, at any rate a different ball. It 
conforms to the requirements of the regulations as to size and 
weight, but when played with may feel at first—to one accustomed 
to the thin shell ball—a trifle harder and heavier on the 
racket, and feeling harder, it feels a trifle less resilient. These 
differences are not important to the home player who plays 
nine-tenths of his Jawn tennis with balls that differ much more 
widely from those used on the Centre Court at Wimbledon. 
The representative found that the balls did last and that 
they stood not only wear, but wet. Readers of Country LIFE 
may feel inclined to test them for themselves. We known of 


a dozen private Courts where they are in use, and all our 
reports are good. 
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THE CULFORD LOADING ACCIDENT 


HOME OFFICE REPORT 


HE Home Office Report on this accident arrived just 
as we were due to go to press; but, in view of the 
interest which it has aroused among all users of the 
shot gun, together with the difficulty of doing justice 
in abbreviated form to the chain of arguments upon 
which the final conclusion depends, we print it im extenso : 


I have the honour to report that in obedience to your Order, dated 
4th December, 1922 (H.O. paper No. 440055), I have held an Inquiry into 
the circumstances attending an explosion which occurred at Culford, Bury 
St. Edmunds, on December 1st, 1922, whereby Cecil Stanley Shuter, a loader 
employed by Colonel Ralph Sneyd, of Longparish, Hants, was fatally injured. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING THE ACCIDENT. 


At about 10.15 a.m. on the above-mentioned date, while a party of guns 
were shooting near Sanctuary Wood, on Earl Cadogan’s estate at Culford, 
the deceased suddenly called out “‘I am shot.”” On investigation it appeared 
that several 12 bore cartridges in the left side pocket of his coat had fired 
causing a wound in his left groin and severing the femoral artery. Medical 
assistance was obtained without delay and in the meantime Colonel Sneyd 
applied first aid by holding the artery. In spite of all that could be done, 
however, the injured man became unconscious about 11.15 a.m. and died 
at 11.35 a.m. 

EFFECT OF THE EXPLOSION. 


According to the medical evidence at the Inquest the wound in the 
groin was about an inch long and three inches deep, the flesh in the immediate 
neighbourhood being so lacerated and destroyed that even had the artery 
not been severed death must have followed. In the wound were found 
parts of two metal discs which might or might not have belonged to the same 
cartridge, and about a quarter of an ounce of shot, all of which were flattened 
and some of which were fused together. The lining of the pocket was partly 
destroyed but the outside was undamaged. In the pocket were found eight 
undamaged cartridges and parts of seven others. The condition of some 
of the damaged cartridges was most peculiar. In one case, the shot had 
disappeared but the powder and cap were intact, in another, the powder 
had fired but the shot remained. One cartridge had lost both powder and 
shot but the felt wad still remained in the split case, the “‘ turn-over ”’ was 
intact and the brass head wrinkled up like a concertina. There was in fact 
every indication that a detonation as distinct from an explosion had taken 
place in the pocket. 

Between explosion and detonation there is a very marked difference. 
Explosion is merely rapid combustion the rapidity of which can be regulated 
by the size, hardness and density of the grains of powder each of which burns 
from outside to inside. When strongly confined in a shell or bomb the rapid 
production of gas at a high temperature produces the necessary pressure 
to burst the container and propel the fragments in all directions. When 
confined in a gun, this pressure is relieved by the displacement of the shot 
and instead of the gun being burst the propulsive force is exercised in driving 
the shot along the barrel. Sporting powders are so regulated as to give a 
maximum pressure in the chamber of the gun of about three tons per square 
inch. 

Detonation is, however, the practically instantaneous decomposition 
of the whole mass, and occurs when a high explosive such as dynamite 
receives the necessary impulse from a primer of explosive of the fulminate 
class, usually fulminate of mercury. Even then the rate of decomposition 
varies according to the nature of the high explosive detonated, but it is 
always so intensely rapid as to give no time for the pressure to be relieved 
in the direction of the line of least resistance, and if, therefore, such a thing 
occurred in a gun, the gun would be burst before the inertia of the shot could 
be overcome. The action moreover besides being intensely rapid, or because 
of it, is intensely local. Detonation can also in certain conditions be produced 
in other ways. 

CAUSE OF THE ACCIDENT. 


Assuming then that a detonation occurred in the coat pocket, and, 
in my opinion, this is beyond question, there would seem to be three possible 
causes of the accident. 

(1) That a normally loaded cartridge detonated ; 

(2) That a charge of dynamite or some equally sensitive high explosive 
had been maliciously or mischievously substituted for the powder 
charge in one of the cartridges ; 

(3) That there was a blasting detonator or similar article in the pocket 
and that the cartridges had nothing to do with the matter. 


In regard to the first possibility, I may say at once that to my mind 
it is incredible that a gelatinized nitro-powder, even in the last stage of 
deterioration, when contained in a 12-bore case and carried loose in a pocket 
should detonate on ignition. But in the present instance there is no question 
of deterioration. The powder in the undamaged cartridge in the. pocket 
proved on examination by Messrs. Dupré to be in first rate condition. Sport- 
ing cartridges are officially classified as “safety ’ cartridges, which means 
that the explosion of one cartridge will not communicate to other similar 
cartridges, and all regulations in regard to their storage and conveyance 
are based on this assumption. It was stated at the inquest by Mr. W. D. 
Borland, representing Nobel Industries, Limited, that no less than 200,000,000 
sporting cartridges are used annually in this country alone, but there is no 
record in my Department of a single instance of failure to comply with. the 
above-mentioned requirement, whereas there are very many cases recorded 
of single cartridges firing. All that happens is a mild puff, the cardboard 
case bursts sideways and the shot and brass head are hardly moved. I 
have personally visited premises on which over 100,000 of these cartridges 
were involved in a fire and found no trace of damage due to explosion. This 
immunity from explosion en masse applies even to 4-bore cartridges and to 


the one-inch metallic machine gun cartridges used at one time, and it is 
inconceivable that in all the experiments that have been carried out in this 
connection and in all the fires that have occurred involving sporting cartridges 
a detonation would not have occurred were such a thing possible. Even 
since the accident under report I have received several letters recording 
explosions of sporting cartridges and emphasizing the absence of any dangerous 
result, but I cannot find a single case where the explosion of a 12-bore or, 
indeed, any other safety cartridge has even damaged another—much less 
fired it. Lastly, a cartridge would be far more liable to detonate in a gun 
than out of it. A detonation would assuredly burst the gun, but in spite 
of the vast number of cartridges used I cannot find any record of a gun having 
been burst or even damaged from this cause. 

But there is another point. In order that a cartridge may detonate 
it must be ignited, and this can only be done,—in the absence of a fire,— 
by striking the cap. There are instances of cartridges having been thus 
fired accidentally, but they are very rare. Exclusive of slipping in the 
turning-over machine I can only find in our records two instances, one in 
1898 and the other in 1920. In one case a cartridge fell from a table and 
in the other a number were being transferred from one box to another. 
Others have no doubt have occurred and have not been reported to us, but 
in. view of the number used and the rough handling they often receive,— 
far worse than anything that could occur in a coat pocket,—it is difficult, 
though not impossible, to imagine that a slight blow from the butt of the 
gun Shuter was loading, or about to load, at the time would be sufficient 
to fire a cap. 

But even if a cap were fired in the coat pocket,—which is possible 
though improbable,—and if a charge of high-grade sporting powder can be 
detonated in a loose cartridge,—which so far as I arn aware has never been 
known to occur,—it is very difficult to imagine that both these extraordinary 
incidents should happen to the same cartridge. 

(2) The bstitution of dy ite for the powder. 

[This possibility is dismissed after a brief survey.—Ep.] 
(3) A detonator in the pocket. 

In view of the character of the wound as described in the medical evidence, 
I questioned several of the witnesses at the Inquest as to the possibility 
of there being a blasting ‘detonator or similar article in Shuter’s pocket. 
The replies I received were to the effect that he had never carried out any 
blasting work, nor had he in his possession war trophies of any kind, nor 
had he at any time to the knowledge of the witnesses anything to do with 
blasting or service detonators. Moreover, the coat he was wearing was 
nearly new,—he had according to one witness worn it only once before,— 
so it was impossible that there was a forgotten detonator in the pocket, 
and it was most unlikely that a careful and particularly intelligent man 
such as Shuter appears to have been would knowingly have carried such a 
thing when out shooting. On the other hand, this evidence tends to shew 
that if he had by any chance picked up a detonator he would very probably 
not have known what it was. A blasting detonator consists of a bright 
copper tube about two inches long by a quarter of an inch in diameter and 
closed at one end. At the closed end it contains a compressed pellet of a 
fulminate explosive, usually fulminate of mercury and chlorate of potash,— 
the most commonly used size known as No. 6 containing one gramme of 
this mixture,—the remainder of the tube being empty so as to allow the 
fuze to be inserted. Quite a number of accidents have occurred owing to 
persons picking up detonators in most unlikely places and failing to recognise 
them. Indeed at one time accidents of this kind were so numerous that 
the possibility of marking detonators in such a way as to call attention to 
their dangerous character was seriously considered. I well remember the 
case of a man who for some months carried a live detonator in his waistcoat 
pocket made up as a pencil holder in happy ignorance of his danger! Pressure 
between two of the brass cartridge heads in Shuter’s pocket sufficient to indent 
or distort the thin copper tube would be enough to cause detonation, and 
the accident would then be completely accounted for without the necessity of 
assuming the concurrent happening of two separate and extraordinary incidents 
without which neither of the only other possible explanations would apply. 

To test this theory Mr. Borland has carried out for me since the date 
of the Inquest a series of experiments, the results of which would seem to 
strengthen the probability of this explanation being the right one. In the 
first place he loaded a number of cartridges with over 60 grains of Sporting 
Ballistite, the normal charge of this powder being 26 grains only. On firing 
in a gun he obtained a chamber pressure of 10 tons per square inch as com- 
pared with the normal 3 tons, but in spite of this excessive overload the 
explosion of one ofthese cartridges among others was of the mildest description 
and none of the other cartridges were even damaged. He then tried to get 
a detonation by. using ungelatinized powder and various other materials 
which in his opinion were more likely to detonate than a finished propellant, 
but failed in every instance. A bag was then prepared to represent a coat 
pocket, filled with cartridges, placed in contact with a straw dummy to 
represent a man’s body and a No. 6 blasting detonator was fired among the 
cartridges. The effect was strikingly similar to that resulting from the 
accident under report. Some of the cartridges were blown to pieces, some 
lost their powder and some their shot, while by arranging two or three 
cartridges in a particular way Mr. Borland was actually able to produce 
a replica of the extraordinary effect referred to earlier where a cartridge 
lost both powder and shot but retained the felt wad and where the brass 
end was wrinkled up like a concertina. 

To summarize, although there is admittedly no direct evidence in support 
of this theory I am firmly convinced after full consideration of all the circum- 
stances that the probability that the accident was due to the presence of a 
detonator in Shuter’s pocket is overwhelming and that the cartridges had 
nothing to do with the matter. A. Cooper-Key, Major, 

. H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives. 
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Jan. 13th, 1923. 


ENGLISH ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND FURNITURE 


HIGHLY interesting and important 

sale of modern pictures and water 

colour drawings is promised at 

Messrs. Christie’s on February 2nd, 

when the properties of Mr. H. 

Howard Burton, Mr. W. J. Raven 
and others will pass under the hammer. To 
the second collection belongs the picture by 
Rosa Bonheur, “‘ Morning in the Highlands,” 
showing Highland cattle on amoor. Painted 
in 1877, it was engraved by C. G. Lewis, and 
was formerly in the Baird and Rudd collections. 
Of the same class of subject, but different in 
treatment, is ‘‘In the Highlands,’ Highland 
cattle on the edge of a loch on a misty morning, 
painted by Peter Graham in 1885. The third 
Highland picture is “‘ When snow the pasture 
sheets,” depicting sheep on the slope of a 
snow-clad hill in the light of evening, as Joseph 
Farquharson only can paint it. There, too, are 
Frith’s ‘“‘ Coming of Age in the Olden Time ”’; 
Leader’s ‘‘ Whittington, Worcester”; ‘‘ On 
the Thames,” by Vicat Cole; “ Village 
Festival,’’ by the elder Shayer; and others. 
In the first property are a series of drawings 
by T. Collier, among others ‘“‘ Wide Pastures, 
Sussex,” and ‘“‘ Arundel Castle,’ with deer 
on a slope in the park. There are pictures by 
Wimperis, T. S. Cooper, R.A., Carl Werner, 


the porcelain section there are three Fulda 
figures of peasants, Dresden groups, Chelsea 
and Derby vases and Chinese famille rose. 
With the objects of art are a pair of Louis XV 
ormolu candlesticks with the mark of Caffieri, 
and a pair of three-branched side lights with 
the same mark. On the following day they will 
sell ancient and modern pictures and drawings 
belonging to Mr. J. M. Naylor and others, 
and including examples of the art of David Cox, 
W. Hunt, J. Nash (by whom there are twenty- 
six views of the interior and exterior of Windsor 
Castle during Court ceremonies, painted from 
1846 onwards), W. Collins, Sir Charles East- 
lake, W. P. Frith, Ary Scheffer, Girtin, Etty, 
and other English and Continental artists. 

On the 23rd inst. Messrs. Sotheby will 
disperse the fifth and final portion of the 
famous collection of modern etchings and 
drawings belonging to the late Dr. D. J 
Macaulay. It comprises a series of fine im- 
pressions by Muirhead Bone and D.Y. Cameron. 
By the former are the drypoint “‘ Somerset 
House ”’ in its third state, fifteen trial proofs 
and forty published impressions; ‘‘ Evening, 
Genoa,” drypoint, forty-four impressions ; 
“A Rainy Night in Rome,” drypoint, one 
hundred and twenty-five impressions ; “‘ Picca- 
dilly Circus at Night” (1915), drypoint ; 





ZINNIAS IN A _ BASKET, 


S. Prout, Sir J. D. Linton, etc. To “A Lady” 
belongs a portrait of a lady in a black dress 
with pearl necklace, seated in an Italian chair 
over which hangs a blue opera cloak, while 
a Pekingese dog lies at her feet. It was painted 
by Sir William Orpen. 

The property of another lady includes 
the very beautiful specimen of the art of 
H. Fantin Latour, illustrated here, showing 
a cluster of zinnias in a wicker basket, and 
remarkable for its extraordinary truth to the 
colour, light and shade of nature. 

Of pathetic interest is the picture by Sir 
John Lavery, which he has graciously presented 
to be sold for the benefit of the London hospi- 
tals—‘‘ The First Wounded, 1914 ’’—the in- 
terior of a ward of the London Hospital. Sir 
L. Alma-Tadema is represented by the portrait 
of Miss Kate Thompson. Here, too, are Miss 
Flora M. Reid’s ‘‘ A Merry Tale” and Mr. 
Fred Hall’s “‘ The Evening Hour,” both from 
last year’s Academy; interesting Dutch and 
Norwegian village scenes by L. Munthe; 
and “ The Mowers,” by G. Clausen, a well 
known picture painted in 1891. Here are fine 
examples by J. W. North, and the picture of 
“The Gleaners,” by Frith and Creswick, 
which was first sold for 150 guineas and a few 
years later for 700 guineas. 

Earlier, on the 18th inst., Messts. Christie 
will sell furniture, objects of art, and Eastern 
rugs and carpets from various sources. In 


BY H. FANTIN LATOUR. 


“Demolition of the Sardinian Chapel, Kings- 
way,” No. 1, drypoint, twelve impressions ; 
and many others ; while those by D. Y. Cameron 
include ‘“‘The Five Sisters, York Minster,” 
third state of four, thirty impressions—most of 
the edition went to America; ‘‘ Bed Ledi,”’ 
in second state; ‘‘ After-Glow (or Evening) 
on the Findhorn,” in second state; ‘‘ Old 
Bridge, Whitby,” four prints in different 
states; ‘“‘ Mar’s Work, Stirling,” in third 
state ; and others. 

Old master engravings, French line por- 
traits, engravings of the French school, fancy 
subjects and English portraits in stipple and 
mezzotint will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
on January 24th and the day following. By 
the early masters are notable : “‘ The Prodigal 
Son,” “The Virgin and Child crowned by an 
Angel,” the “ Effects of Jealousy”” and the 
“‘ Melancholia” of Albert Diirer; and ‘The 
Hog,” in first state; ‘‘Christ with the sick 
around Him”? (the 100-guilder print), in second 
state; and the ‘‘ Goldsmith,”’ by Rembrandt. 
Of the French line portraits, choice specimens 
are: “‘ Godefroi Maurice, Duc de Bouillon,” 
probably in first state; and ‘“‘ Henri, Vicomte 
de Turenne,” after Champaigne, by Nanteuil ; 
“Charles Mouton,” by Edelinck, after De 
Troy: and “ Honorine, Comtesse de Bossu,’’ 
by J. Morin, after Vandyck. On the first day, 
too, will be sold: ‘“‘ The Power of Love” 
and “ The Power of Beauty,” by Bartolozzi, 


after C. B. Cipriani, a pair printed in colours ; 
and “ The Milk Girl” and the ‘‘ Woman takin; 
Coffee,” by L. M. Bonnet, aquatints in colours, 
a pair. On the second day will appear “ L 

Soubrette Confidente”’ and ‘“‘ La Marchand 

a la Toilette,” by G. Vidal, a pair ; ‘“‘ Qu’en di: 
VAbbé ” and “ Le Billet Doux,” by N. de: 
Launay, a pair; ‘‘L’Assemblée au Concert”’ 
and ‘‘ L’Assemblée au Salon,” by Dequevau- 
villier, a pair, all being after Lavrince ; “‘ Lady 
with a Basket of Flowers,” after Le Prince, by 
G. Demarteau, in red and black; ‘‘ Le Petii 
Cavalier’? and ‘‘ Les Echasses,”’ by Bonnet, 
after J. B. Huet, a pair in colours; and the 
“Portrait of a Lady,” in an oval, by Bonnet, 
after Le Clerc. Among the portraits in mezzo- 
tint are ‘‘ Maria Cosway,” by Valentine Green, 
after M. Cosway ; the ‘‘ Promenade at Carlisle 
House,” by J. R. Smith ; and ‘‘ The Salad Girl ”’ 
(Mrs. Hoppner), by W. Ward, after J. Hoppner. 
“* Sir Jeffrey Amherst,’ by J. Watson; ‘‘ Lady 
Bamfylde,” by T. Watson, in third state ; ‘Vis- 
countess Duncannon,” by J. Grozer, in second 
state ; “‘ Diana, Lady Crosbie,” by W. Dickin- 
son, in second state; ‘‘ Warren Hastings,” by 
T. Watson; ‘‘ Mrs. William Hope,” by C. H. 
Hodges, in first state; and ‘‘ Charlotte, Lady 
Talbot,”’ by V. Green, are all after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The writing-table has taken many forms 
in the past to suit the convenience of its owner 
or to be in keeping with its surroundings. 
One of the most compact forms is a variety 
which one does not often meet nowadays— 
the Jack-in-the-box. When folded up it looks 
like a small chest of drawers with a top divided 
in two. The halves open and turn down to 
the right and left, forming compartments 
with hinged lids and disclosing a writing board 
which slides forward and downwards and can 
be sloped with a back support in a well. It 
discloses compartments for papers, pens and 
inkpots. Beyond is a flat surface with a bolt 
spring at the far side. Pull the bolt and the 
flat surface shoots up, bringing with it a 
case of pigeonholes and drawers. In mahogany 
the chest is decorative, and in these days when 
space is so valuable such contrivances are most 
useful. In proximity to it at Messrs. Hampton’s 
is a remarkable bureau-bookcase in beautifully 
marked walnut. The lower part consists of a 
base in which are two slides; above this are 
two moulded doors with panels of shaped top 
and of bevelled and silvered glass decorated 
with a design of fleur-de-lys device with 
pendants of tear shape. Above is a richly 
moulded cornice with squared angles and a 
double hood. The lower part comprises a 
chest of three drawers and flap. All drawers 
are inlaid with a band, forming panels, of darker 
walnut. They are mounted with brass drop 
handles. The whole rests on a moulded base 
and bracket feet. An unusual variety in the 
grain-patterns of walnut is very prominent 
in this bureau-bookcase and is more apparent 
by reason of its excellent condition. The 
extraordinary quantity of papers, books and 
other articles that these useful pieces of furni- 
ture can contain is almost incredible. 

We have the large lower drawers of great 
capacity. The flap being opened discloses a 
writing board, beyond which is a sliding top 
above a well, five pigeonholes with shaped 
partitions, a central drawer with concave front, 
flanked by two stepped drawers and spaces 
above. The large doors opened disclose a 
small cupboard of two doors of concave front, 
a series of drawers of like front, upright racks 
of shaped divisions, seven pigeonholes with 
arcades and shaped partitions, shelves and 
semicircular spaces under the hoods. Bought 
in a mansion in the provinces, the above is 
stated to have been made in the house from 
wood grown on the estate, and: its appearance 
bears this out. D. VAN DE GOOTE. 





Cowdray —Its Early History. by Torrens 
Trotter. (Cowdray Estate Office, §s., 2s. 
and 6d). 


VISITORS to Cowdray and Easebourne can 
be recommended to purchase this little guide, 
which the compiler (a disabled officer) has 
condensed from the mass of literature on the 
subject, especially Sir W. St. John Hope’s 
great work. ‘The volume is well got up and, 
in the 5s. edition, profusely illustrated. ‘The 
first half deals with the history of the build- 
ings and the successive owners so far as they 
are concerned with it, while the remainder of 
the book is a “ Tour of the Ruins.” Cowdray is 
fortunate in having Mr. Trotter with the energy 
to present its history in so handy a form. 
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